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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


FTER all that has been done and said about 
A: it, the Prayer Book remains the livest issue 

in the public mind. The one hopeful thing 
to come out of the débacle has been the proof of the 
interest that the nation takes in religion. In the last 
fortnight Fleet Street has found the ‘‘news value” 
of Bishops tremendous. Clearly there is plenty 
of malleable materia! for religious leadership to 
get to work on. But the Church, just when it 
seemed about to be set free from the chains of 
fruitless controversy and go about its real business, 
has been flung back into irons; and men and 
women who are sick and tired of doctrinal 
bickering will have to go on waiting for the 
leadership they so obviously crave. 


That is the worst tragedy of the House of 
Commons action. The new Prayer Book would 
have given the Church the chance to go forward 
to constructive work. That is why we believe that 
an effort ought to be made to get; Parliament even 
now, with some slight modifications, to accept it. 
In a leading article we elaborate this contention. 
Dignity is important ; a Church ought to be proud ; 


but the one essential above all others is that it 


should do effective work effectively. The introduc- 
tion of a Disestablishment issue would put back 
the clock indefinitely, and we hope it can be 
avoided. The only thing to be said in its favour 
is that while the battle lasted it would unite the 
Church as nothing else could. Meanwhile, the 
causes of unity and progress are not conspicuously 
furthered by utterances like the Home Secretary’s, 
who followed up his plea in the House of Com- 
mons for charity by stating in an interview with 
a newspaper that “‘ the time has come for a definite 
split between the Anglo-Catholics and the 
Evangelicals. The two views cannot exist in the 
same Church.’’ Why not remake the fires of 
Smithfield and be done with it? 


What those who defeated the Measure did not 
realize was that the practices they condemn and 
the New Book would have permitted are already 
in common use. Many others, also in common 
use, go much further than the New Book allowed 
and would, had it been passed, have been stopped. 
Now they will go on. The position, then, 
from the Evangelical point of view, is not better 
but worse. How, as Lord Birkenhead asks, 
can the Bishops be expected to condemn in the 
name of the State practices they have already 
themselves approved and recommended? It is 
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not in common sense. Confusion is made worse 
confounded. 


There is better news this week for industry than 
for religion. The T.U.C. have decided to accept 
the offer of a large group of employers to meet 
them for a discussion on the needs of industry and 
the improvement of relations between labour and 
capital. It is only a beginning, but it is a 
beginning, of a more sane and constructive policy 
on the part of Trade Unions, whom recent experi- 
ences have taught that co-operation is more profit- 
able in every way than obstruction. The 
responsibility resting on masters is no less than 
that on men. We dealt with the subject recently, 
and elsewhere in this issue we deal with it again. 
It is the most important industrial movement of 
our time. On it depends the whole future of the 
country as a trading concern. 


Now that Signor Mussolini has replied to 
M. Briand’s gesture of friendship towards Italy 
by declaring to the Council of Ministers that ‘‘ a 
broad, cordial and lasting agreement between 
France and Italy is possible, useful, and even 
necessary,’’ prophets are again hinting at a meeting 
between the two statesmen in two or three weeks’ 
time. Despite this quite spectacular improvement 
in the relations between the two countries, a meet- 
ing in the immediate future is most improbable. 
There is no definite and limited difference between 
France and Italy, but, instead, a long series of 
delicate questions which it will take years to settle. 
The building up of the Entente Cordiale, which 
led to an analogous settlement between Great 
Britain and France, could never have succeeded 
had it been the work of a few months. In the 
present instance much of the credit for the improv- 
ing relations is due to Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
It is to be hoped that those continental countries 
which are so fond of criticizing Great Britain for 
her reluctance to accept new obligations will realize 
the value of the British Foreign Secretary’s 
intervention. 


M. Poincaré has every reason to be satisfied. 
His political tactics in getting his budget through 
the Chamber have succeeded handsomely. There 
have been no fewer than 2,500 interventions in the 
discussion, but the final vote gave the French 
Prime Minister the important majority of 190. The 
budget has now gone to the Senate, where it will 
doubtless be adopted almost without discussion, 
and it should become law before the end of the 
year. The excess of revenue over expenditure is 
very small—only 52 million francs—but the most 
satisfactory features about the situation are that 
prices are ceasing to fluctuate, and_ that 
M. Poincaré hinted in the discussion on the export 
of capital that he hoped to stabilize the franc 
almost immediately after the elections in May. 
The financial stability of France is so important 
to this country, both from the political and the 
commercial points of view, that people over here 
will share M. Poincaré’s satisfaction at having for 
once got the budget voted at the proper time. 


The third annual report of Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
the Agent-General for German reparations, is not- 
able above all for its suggestion that the time has 
now come to begin discussions for the eventual 
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fixing of Germany’s total liability. Most of the 
French newspapers, with that lack of realism 
which so frequently distinguishes them, still pro. 
fess to believe in the figure of £6,600,000,000, 
which was the total fixed upon by the Reparation 
Commission in 1921. These journals consider the 
Dawes Plan less as a test of Germany’s power to 
pay than as a form of moratorium granted to 
Germany in order that she might put her finances 
in order. The 1921 figure was, of course, 
fantastic. Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion is perfectly 
reasonable, but it is bound to lead to further 
criticisms of his own country in the French Press, 
owing to American reluctance to recognize the 
connexion between payment of reparations and 
repayment of European debts to America. 


The naval programmes of two _ countries, 
Germany and the United States, have been under 
discussion during the past week. The contrast 
between them is illuminating. The Versailles 
Treaty only allowed Germany to build six battle. 
ships and six cruisers, and the Prussian Reichsrat 
has just refused to vote credits for the building of 
one of these battleships, much to the distress of 
Dr. Gessler, the Minister of Defence, who points 
out that, even under the programme he had hoped 
to put through, Germany would have a smaller 
fleet than the extremely modest one allowed her by 
her former enemies. Of these former enemies, the 
United States is now faced in Congress with a five- 
year programme which will entail an expenditure of, 
roughly, £150,000,000. Thus has the war turned 
naval rivalry upside down. Though many of the 
ships provided for in the American programme 
may never be built, it is becoming very difficult 
for President Coolidge to convince people abroad 
that he can withstand the pressure of the big navy 
group. 


The disaster to the United States submarine, 
which evokes the deepest sympathy here and 
throughout the British Empire, is one more 
melancholy reminder of the perils to which all who 
serve in underwater craft are exposed. It also, in 
many minds, raises the question whether, in view 
of these peace-time risks, the case against sub- 
marines, based on the temptation to their abuse 
in time of war, is not strong enough for abolition 
to prevail. Unfortunately for the chances of any 
international agreement to that end, there is no 
naval question on which the sea Powers of the 
world are more divided by regard for their several 
stategic positions. A proposal that seems rational 
enough to some appears a counsel of suicide to 
others. But though we may not yet indulge in 
hope, we should not lapse into premature despair. 
Agreement on other naval issues may in time 
result in progress towards agreement on this also. 


A week or two ago M. Bukharin, the leading 
light of the Third International, promised his sup- 
porters a surprise in China. He referred, of 
course, to the Soviet coup d’état in Canton, which 
came to such a speedy end, but the real surprise is 
the final discomfiture of the Bolshevist elements in 
China. It was more than anything hatred of 
Bolshevism which united’ the various factions in 
the North under the leadership of Chang Tso-lin, 


-and now the Nationalists of the South have taken 


action even more drastic than that of the 
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Northerners against all Soviet agents in their 
territory. This action has apparently delighted 
merchants in the City, but something more con- 
structive than rejoicing at the downfall of one’s 
rivals is needed if the situation in China is to 
become stable. Now that the Nationalist Party is 
purged of Bolshevism, British policy should con- 
centrate on the encouragement of its more 
moderate and constructive elements. 


Perhaps it is as well that the hopes of a ‘‘white’’ 
Christmas have been dashed by Favonius, seeing 
that frost means big fires and that the merchants 
have taken advantage of the heavy demand for 
coal to raise the price quite indefensibly. It is 
particularly nauseating to observe this going on 
side by side with the destitute condition of the 
mining districts. Colonel Lane-Fox, the Secretary 
of the Mines Department, on Monday told the 
House frankly that there is no justification for the 
latest rise in price, but added lamely that the 
remedy is with the purchasers. He is an optimist. 
Seeing that, on his own showing, the rise is 
general, with the exception of ‘‘two large 
co-operative societies and at least one large firm of 
merchants ’’—whose identity is not revealed—it is 
going to be difficult for the public to get their 
coal at the proper price. ; 


Some of the evidence given by Sir William 
Horwood, Commissioner of Police for the Metro- 
politan Area, before the Street Offences Committee 
excites amazement. Sir William would have the 
element of annoyance eliminated from _ the 
legal definition of punishable solicitation, so that 
mere accosting, however quietly carried out, 
would in itself be a criminal offence. Asked by 
Mr. Jowitt whether he was not setting up as judge 
of morals rather than of decency, and by Sir H. 
Fairfax-Lucy where, under the new _ system, 
prostitutes would go, Sir William was obdurate. 
We will take the liberty of answering those ques- 
tions for him. He is setting up as a judge of 
morals, with which the police have no concern, 
and he is preparing the way for the tolerated 
brothel. It is preposterous to suppose that any 
serious harm is done by mere accosting when it is 
not blatant and persistent, and to charge the police 
with the duty of seizing on every woman who 
smiles at a man is an absurd waste of the time 
and energies of a force barely adequate for its 
genuine duties. Prostitution is among the greatest 
of social evils, but not by such means is it to be 
checked. 


This year the Westminster scholars returned 
for their Latin play to the elegant simplicity of 
Terence. The ‘ Andria,’ which has only three 
characters of importance, went smoothly through- 
out. The Epilogue was vigorously up to date and 
crammed with English puns. It followed the 
Prime Minister in advertising Mr. Edgar Wallace, 
and referred to a ‘‘ manikin,’’ the *‘ ’ullo!”’ of 
the telephone, blonde ‘‘ Nippy ”” of the Lyons 
breed (‘‘ Tea, sir, tea ready!”) and “‘ Dr. L.”’ 
Swimming across the sea in a boat. Thus the 
feminine interest, small in the play, was amply 
tepresented later. 


AFTER THE ADVERSE VOTE 


Y rejecting the Prayer Book Measure the 
B ptouse of Commons has delivered a well- 

timed message of peace and goodwill to 
Church and nation. The work of twenty-one 
patient years was undone in a night, the 
decision of the Church, agreed upon by an 
overwhelming majority of its own membership 
and handsomely endorsed by the House of Lords, 
was reversed by seven hours of melodramatic 
oratory. The House seemed singularly pleased 
with its handiwork, its critics too dumbfounded 
to criticize. On all sides it has been asserted that 
in the Prayer Book debate the Commons were 
seen at their best. They were seen at their worst. 
There was no attempt at reason, intelligence was 
at a discount. It was not a debate: it was a 
deluge. 

The old cry of ‘‘ No Popery ’’ was raised with 
complete success, the worn and creaking bogey 
of Rome was once more trundled successfully 
across the stage. That the oratory was sincere 
only makes it the more lamentable: if this is the 
way the House of Commons behaves when it is 
left for once to think for itself, then God be 
praised for the Whips and the Party System! 
But of course it was not thinking. Men who 
had had little mind or opportunity to examine the 
questions at issue for themselves were stampeded 
into opposition by appeals to their ignorance and 
prejudice. Like cave-men, terrified of what they 
did not understand, they surrendered hands down 
to superstition. They voted against suspicions, 
not facts. They were told—and they believed it 
—that the permission, under safeguards, of 
Reservation of the Sacrament for the Sick, for 
which the new Book provided, entailed admission 
of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. This is, of 
course, sheer nonsense. (In any case, Reservation 
for the Sick, though not allowed by the Book of 
1662—it was included in the Book of 1552— 
has been practised by many for years.) But it is 
the kind of nonsense by which the resolution 
was defeated. The issue was Rubrics or Realities 
and the cave-man vote unhesitatingly chose 
Rubrics. The over-emphasis of the Prayer 
Book’s opponents was matched by the inadequacy 
of its supporters. Lord Hugh Cecil’s speech 
was a tragedy, Mr. Bridgeman’s a disaster. 
The Prime Minister spoke, as he always does, as 
the sane, average Englishman who takes the 
quiet, broad view, and his speech might have 
saved the situation had it not been by that time 
already lost. The Ark of the Covenant was 
already submerged in the flood of emotional 
rhetoric. 

So much for the debate itself. That was soon 
over—far too soon. Its consequences, huge and 
enduring, are only now beginning to be under- 
stood. When the House of Commons has 
recovered from the hypnotic trance into which the 
flourishes of the Home Secretary plunged it, 
there will be general dismay among members at 
their action. That is certain. And not least 
because one of the inevitable consequences of 
rejection is to bring into the forefront of the 
battle the standard of Disestablishment. Round 
that standard who will rally? Certainly not Sir 


William Joynson-Hicks and the Evangelicals, 
or not, at all events, with any enthusiasm. Were 
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the Church to be disestablished the last remnant 
of their control over its destinies would be gone. 
That, we imagine, is not at all the consummation 
they sought for or desired when they voted the 
new Prayer Book down. They can hardly have 
been thinking of that when they cheered the 
result of the division and waved their order 
papers in the air. The member who shouted 
** Protestantism is saved! ’’ might with at least 
equal truth have shouted ‘‘ The State Church is 
doomed.’’ We are reminded of the remark of 
that representative Englishman, Sir Robert 
Walpole—the Mr. Baldwin of his day—when he 
saw the public rejoicing on the declaration of 
war: ‘* You may ring your bells now, but you 
will soon be wringing your hands.”’ 

The difficulties of Disestablishment are so 
grave, its disadvantages so obvious, that 
responsible leaders on both sides will be wise to 
avoid it if they can. How is this to be done? 
The wish of the Church, it will be said, has been 
flouted by the State, the decision of the Bishops, 
clergy and laity, speaking nearly unanimously and 
after years of deliberation, has been negatived by 
a body of legislators many of whom are not 
Anglicans and do not represent Anglican/ 
constituents. That is true, and carried to its 
logical conclusion it means that the Church is 
deprived of the real power of governing itself, 
an intolerable condition of affairs. The Bishops, 
then, would morally be completely justified in 
saying to clergy and people: ‘‘ Go ahead. You 
and we have agreed that the new Prayer Book is 
the right one for the Church: use it, just as you 
would if it had been approved by Parliament ”’ ; 
and to Parliament: ‘‘ Impeach us if you will, and 
disestablish the Church.’’ Morally, we say, they 
would have every justification for such a course; 
tactically, we believe it would be a mistake. 

Consider. The House of Commons vote last 
Friday did not represent the real opinion of the 
nation; it did not even represent the real opinion 
of the House of Commons. We are not for a 
moment underestimating the strength of Protestant 
feeling—the traditional, militant Protestant feel- 
ing—in the country. After last Friday no one is 
likely to underestimate that again. But three 
points have to be considered. The first is that 
English Protestantism is not wholly a religious 
manifestation; it is partly a political thing. 
Battles around Protestantism and the Church in 
its relation to the State have for centuries played 
so large a part in English history that religion 
and politics have become inextricably intertwined 
and none can safely say where one begins and the 
other ends. It is therefore fair to assume that 
some part of the opposition to the Prayer Book 
measure in last week’s debate was, unconsciously 
or not, political. In that event it did not fairly 
represent Church opinion, and may be morally 
discounted. Secondly, there was among members 
representing English constituencies a majority in 
favour of the Book; the resolution was defeated 
by Scottish, Welsh and Irish members and by 
the Parsee, Mr. Saklatvala. It is the English vote 
that counts in the moral scale, for the Church of 
England, as to its greatly preponderant part, is 
representative of England and the English people. 
Thirdly, the decision taken by the Commons was 
hurried and ill-considered. If the House had 
hesitated the measure would not have been lost; 


given a night to sleep on it, members would prob. 
ably have recovered their wits. Here again, then, 
the Commons decision may be said to have been 
unrepresentative. 

The Bishops have not at the time of writing 
completed their deliberations. What course they 
will advise is not yet known. We believe, how. 
ever, that there will be strong support among the 
Bishops—and we are glad of it—for the policy of 
a second chance. Were the measure to be re 
submitted to the House of Commons unaltered it 
might be again rejected. It would be foolish to 
run the risk of that rebuff. The wiser course 
would be to take the measure back; make some 
agreed modifications of detail; insert, perhaps, the 
Black Rubric to reassure the Popish Pilot 
alarmists; and thus to lay it before Parliament 
again next summer. To Parliament the Bishops 
could then say with tremendous moral force; 
** You have rejected our Measure once, but we do 
not believe your action represented the real wishes 
of the nation. We have, however, out of deference 
to a section of your members and out of our deep 
desire for agreement, added certain safeguards 
barring the path to Rome. Will you, in the light 
of these modifications and of your own more 
mature consideration, now grant us the powers 
you last year refused?’’ We believe Parliament 
would be only too glad of the opportunity thus 
afforded it of retrieving the situation. If this 
calculation proved wrong, if the House of Com. 
mons (the Lords, despite recent miscalculations, 
we must presume to be safe) again threw out the 
Measure, then, and only then, it would be the duty 
of the Church to ask for Disestablishment. 

Both morally and strategically this procedure 
would place the Church in an extremely strong 
position. It could claim that it had not stood on its 
dignity unduly, but had done all it could to meet 
the objections raised by members of Parliament, 
even though many of these members had no 
right other than the legal one to intervene in its 
affairs; that it had strained every nerve, yielded 
every yieldable inch, in its vehement desire for 
peace. Strategically it would be in the position 
of forcing a, reluctant Government to take the first 
step in a move that would launch thie fiercest, most 
embittered controversy of English politics since 
the Parliament. Act and would dominate the 
domestic scene to the exclusion of almost every 
other issue for the next ten years. In its course 
it would unavoidably raise the gravest constitu- 
tional issues: not even the Crown itself could 
escape. Would Mr. Baldwin’s Government be 
prepared to face this responsibility, particularly on 
the eve of their next appeal to the country? 
Rather than do so they might even agree to adopt 
the revised Measure as their own. 

G. B. 


PEACE IN INDUSTRY 


HAT the interest of capital and labouf 
are the same is a copy-book maxim that we 
have all decorated at some time. Capital 
is only another dimension of labour, and though 
they disagree about the respective and proportion- 
ate rewards that are their due, they cannot, ™ 
any free and democratic organization of society, 
either prosper or decline except in company. 
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But the main task of life is to translate dap | 
truisms into truth. This week the Council of the 
Trade Unions Congress accepted the invitation 
of representatives of big business to discover 
whether they can concert a common policy; a 
common anxiety has brought them together and a 
common interest impels them to make terms of 
mutual advancement. 

The obstacles are partly economic, partly 

political, but it is agreed that the political 
difficulties are much the more serious. If we 
could isolate economic conditions, and regard them 
separately, the conflict of interest would be not 
so much between masters and men in any trade 
but rather between different trades and between 
particular trades and the consumer. The two 
parties in any trade have inevitably, whatever 
their quarrels may be, more interest in common 
with each other than with the outside world, and 
the just apportionment of the honours and rewards 
of success is never an insurmountable difficulty. 
Always it is a theory of some sort that prevents 
the truism from becoming truth and fact. 
_In the engineering trade the disputes over a 
generally peaceful period of thirty years have 
turned not so much on wages or hours as on 
questions of management and workshop control. 
Trade unions have sought to dictate to the 
management the use of machines, and that in 
regard not to the efficiency of the industry but 
to some supposed sectional interest in maintain- 
ing a larger number of employed men. Again, 
in the coal industry a theory of nationalization 
which challenged the right of the management to 
control the conditions has been productive of far 
more trouble than any mere questions of hours 
and wages. Among employers there is an 
immense consensus of agreement that political 
theory ‘is the root of the mischief, and that if 
only political considerations can be excluded the 
problem of peace in industry is not after all very 
difficult. A report just issued by the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation of thirty years’ industrial 
conciliation in their trade brings out that belief 
very clearly. 

The classical Latin for capitalist employers is 
Reges or Kings, and the Socialism which would 
abolish private capital is thus seen to be an 
economic analogue of republicanism. We are not 
here concerned with the soundness or unsoundness 
of Socialist theory. Our point is that if we set out 
from such a theory we have as much chance of 
economic peace as we should have of political 
peace if we required all kings to begin by 
Subscribing to the republican theory. But 
between tyranny and republicanism (not to say 
regicide, which is the avowed policy in industry 
of revolutionary Communism) there are many 
gradations in which monarchy and liberty are 
alike safe, and it is in a similar middle region 
that employers and trade union leaders can 
usefully meet to adjust their differences and fix 
the boundaries of their respective functions. 

There is no limit to the grading of functions, 
and the particular accommodation adopted in 
any trade must depend on particular circumstances 
more than on principle. Schemes of profit 
Sharing, of interesting workpeople in the manage- 
ment of the business, and employers in the 
Welfare of the workers, and of assigning special 


tewards for energy that rises above the mere 


earning of the legal wage, can none of them be 
imposed from without, but must all be adapted 
by the parties to the conditions in the trade. 
But there is one indispensable condition for their 
success. As a king, whatever his powers, has a 
right to loyalty, so capital and labour must be 
united in common desire to promote the 
welfare of their trade. Socialist theory has no 
more to do with the means taken to promote 
that welfare than the Primrose League. Privately, 
members may hold whatever views they like, or 
belong to any society, but in meeting to discuss 
matters of common interest these private theories 
and allegiances must be abandoned in 
favour of a single loyalty to the efficiency of their 
business. Only on that basis can we have the 
real spirit of co-operation which many are coming 
to believe is necessary, not only to peace, but to 
the very existence of many of our basic industries. 
There is an infinite number of patterns 
to which the new spirit of co-operation! in industry 
can conform; and different trades will be attracted 
by different forms of association between employers 
and workmen in their common task. No one is 
asked to surrender any of his convictions or his 
membership of any organization; but we must 
begin with a willingness on both sides to think 
solely of the well-being of the trade and to admit 
no other competitive theory or idea. With such 
a beginning anything is possible; it is a faith that 
can remove mountains. Without it this new work 
of peace beginning so appropriately in Christmas 
week must inevitably end in disappointment. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Wednesday 


HAT no speech ever turned a vote, was once 
| an axiom of Parliamentary life. It is one no 
longer. Many of us will believe it was a sound 
principle and will regret the new departure. Nor will 
we accept it as evidence that the present generation 
is broader-minded or more open to reasonable per- 
suasion than were its ancestors. Rather shall we 
think that it shows it to be softer-headed, with 
opinions less deeply rooted, less firmly based and with 
emotions more easily swayed by specious rhetoric. 

Upon the fate of the Prayer Book Measure depended 
the future of the Church of England. That it was per- 
missible for Liberals and Radicals, for Socialists and 
Communists to come down to the debate with open 
minds, nobody will deny. But members of the Tory 
Party are the traditional defenders of the Church, 
and those who are true Tories and not bastard-Whigs 
should have decided in their own minds which course 
was the wiser for the welfate of the Church long before 
they reached the House of Commons. Perhaps if they 
had given the matter the necessary thought before- 
hand they would not have permitted a majority of 
thirty votes in a heated, exhausted, excited assembly, 
to destroy in ten minutes the work to which the best 
and wisest in the Church had devoted the patient 
labour of twenty years. 

* 

During the course of the most dramatic debate that 
this Parliament has witnessed, the fates seemed work- 
ing inexorably, from the first moment to the last, 
against the Measure. There is no more popular speaker 
in the House than Mr. Bridgeman. He knows the 
House well, and the House knows him and likes him. 
His manner of dealing with great affairs of State as 
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though he were proposing a vote of thanks to the 
vicar, has hitherto been successful. He has never 
failed before, but on this day his failure was com- 
plete and sensational. For once the genial platitudes 
of the popular squire, whom everybody likes and 
suspects of being very much cleverer than he appears, 
were insufficient. ‘‘ Is that all?’? somebody was 
heard to ask when he sat down. It was, alas, all that 
Mr. Bridgeman had to give. The occasion was a 
great one. He had failed to rise to it. 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks with his opening remarks 
lifted the debate into another atmosphere. The real 
drama began—what had gone before, was nothing but 
a feeble curtain-raiser. Studiously moderate in tone, 
speaking with a sense of heavy responsibility, the 
Home Secretary has never been heard to better advan- 
tage. The effect that he produced was considerable, 
and Mr. Ammon, who followed him with a sensible 
but not a sensational speech, did little to diminish it. 
That effect was further increased by Mr. Rosslyn 
Mitchell, who has a slightly theatrical manner of 
speaking which many members appreciate. 


* 
* * 


An excellent maiden speech by Lady Iveagh in 
favour of the measure was thought by some who heard 
it to mark the turning of the tide. But Lady Iveagh 
was followed by Sir John Simon. She had made 
one mistake. Many people would have overlooked one 
mistake in a maiden speech, but Sir John Simon is 
an advocate who is accustomed to think only of his 
client, and generosity is out of place when another’s 
interests are at stake. Lady Iveagh had suggested 
that the result of the Southend election was a victory 
for the new Prayer Book; Sir John Simon reminded 
the House that the chief Government spokesman to 
take part in that election had been the Solicitor- 
General, who was known to be the bitterest opponent 
of the book. 

Sir John’s speech enormously increased the weight 
of the opposition’s case, and friends of the Measure 
were glad to see Lord Hugh, Cecil rise to follow him. 
There is no speaker who can so rapidly fill the House 
of Commons as Lord Hugh, and there is no subject 
upon which he feels so deeply as the Church of 
England. Hopes therefore ran high, both of an 
oratorical triumph and of a convincing statement of 
the case. Once more those hopes were doomed to 
disappointment. In the early part of his speech Lord 
Hugh turned upon Sir John Simon and angrily accused 
him of secretly desiring disestablishment. There was 
a loud murmur, almost a roar of disapproval from 
every quarter of the House, for Sir John had made 
a good impression and this was the first breach of 
courtesy, the first hint of personal acrimony that had 
occurred. From that moment Lord Hugh lost both 
the sympathy of the House and his own self- 
confidence. He never recovered either, and on a 
matter which is to him of the very first importance he 
delivered the worst speech of his career. 


From a debating point of view the cause by then 
was lost, though the stalwarts whose opinions were 
not to be swayed by oratory still believed themselves 
to be in a majority. Sir Henry Slesser, speaking as 
the highest of high churchmen, frightened more away 
than he attracted. The eloquence of Mr. Buchan was 
wasted on the dinner hour, from which the opponents 
of the Measure came back refreshed, feeling that their 
side was winning and that they had still two strong 
men to play in the persons of the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General. 

If anything could then have rescued the cause from 
defeat and snatched a victory at the eleventh hour 
it would have been the speech of the Prime Minister, 
which many people thought the best, as it was cer- 
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tainly the most broadminded of the day. If he hag 
wound up the debate, as had been originally intended, 
the result might have been different, but with that 
excessive generosity which is part of his character, 
he yielded to the plea of Sir Douglas Hogg that to 
do so would be taking an unfair advantage of his 
position. It was therefore left to Sir Thomas Inskip, 
for the House would hardly listen to Lord Wolmer, 
to have the last word upon the subject. That word 
was spoken in no uncertain or indecisive manner and 
the last nail was driven home into the coffin with the 
bluff sincerity of one who obviously relished the task. 
* 
* 


The remainder of the Session has been an anti- 
climax, or, perhaps, at this season of the year, we 
might call it a harlequinade. 

First Citizen 


MACAULAY REVISITED 
By HirarrE BELLoc 


HE other day I had occasion to re-read with 

some care Macaulay’s ‘ History’ in the matter 

of James II. I had to do this, not because 
Macaulay had anything new to tell me—he never had 
anything new to tell anybody—but because I wanted 
to see how the conventional enemy looked at the 
affair. 

It was more than twenty-five years since I had read 
him, and how fresh he came! It is to the glory of 
this facile rhetorician that after half, an active lifetime 
since a last reading, and more than a lifetime from 
his first writing, it is all still as clear and clean and 
fresh as reasonably good water out of a large tap 
in the public wash-house of a well-appointed industrial 
town. I would not, indeed, compare it to a mountain 
spring; but it is quite as clean and clear and fresh as 
the water you get out of such a tap in the above-men- 
tioned well-appointed industrial town. 

There are two very good rules, I think, to apply 
when the question is asked whether a man is a good 
writer : the first is whether he carries you on and makes 
you continue the reading of him; the second is whether 
he remains alive after a long space of time—and on 
this second point there are two criteria: first, how 
much he remains alive to you after many years of your 
own age since first you read him, and secondly, how 
much he remains alive after a long space of time 
since first he wrote: after more than a generation. 

Now, under both these tests, Macaulay comes out 
very well indeed. It is as fresh and vigorous reading 
to me in the decline of life as it was to me m 
youth, and it is as fresh and vigorous reading to the 
man of to-day in the London of petrol and an immense 
income-tax and cads as it was in the London of the 
great Whig houses and the carriages and pairs, and 
a government of gentlemen. Is not that a remarkable 
thing to say of any man? Is it not a feather in the 
cap of any man who wrote so long ago, who lived in 
so narrow. a world, and who addressed himself to a 
public all of whom are now dead? 

It is remarkable not only as an evidence of vitality 
in writing, but as a mere linguistic feat. All the 
middle and early Victorians are already dating—except 
Macaulay (and the earlier poems of Tennyson). Some 
of the middle Victorians do not date, and perhaps 
never will: Huxley, for instance. But the earlier 
people do—except Macaulay. I suppose upon examin- 
ation it will be found that this conservation of him 1s 
due—largely, at least—to his use of words as natural 
to him as to the ordinary English reader. What else 
it may be due to I know not. But there it is. His 
philosophy is as dead as mutton; his certitudes are 2 
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jest; the lively falsehoods in which he delighted— 
representation, habeas corpus—have become mere con- 
yention (they are still repeated in our text-books, 
put it is now ritual alone); what was his delight in 
large brick towns of the north and the midlands has 
become our nausea; his conception of government by 
the rich as a sort of paradise is not accepted even by 
the rich themselves to-day. Yet he does not date. 

Macaulay’s great quality is ease. He is like a man 
who sits down to dinner with friends all of whom 
are thoroughly his own; nothing he can say will offend 
them ; they agree beforehand with the statements they 
are about to hear from him. The domestics in the 
house, the mahogany furniture, the beastly curtains, 
the uneatable food, are all to him as delightful as 
they are familiar. He is not like a man speaking in 
his own home; he is like a man visiting and eating 
with friends in a circle of some dozen houses each 
of which will give him exactly his own self-satisfied 
point of view, and exactly his own undeveloped and 
undefined convictions. For Macaulay, like all his 
kindred, reposed upon a whole haystack of dogmas, 
not one of which he knew to be a dogma. He took 
them for granted as part of the universe. | Where 
people differed from him he simply thought they could 
not see. 

But in connexion with that last point, there arises 
a most important moral question, When Macaulay 
lied—and God knows he lied freely !—how much was 
he to blame? I read in a translation made by a 
Frenchman from the Arabic this phrase, spoken by 
an innocent man condemned to torture and death, and 
launched at the judge who had condemned him: 
“ Hell will be your end: but there is One who knows.” 
It was explained in a footnote that the meaning con- 
cealed therein was a sort of Mohammedan humility— 
if that term be not too paradoxical. As who should 
say, ‘‘ It seems to me that you, most wicked Judge, 
willbe damned: but only God really understands the 
hearts of men.” 

How much, then, was Macaulay to blame? The 
whole picture is false, and in numberless particular 
points there are particular falsehoods. For instance, 
he knew just as well as I do, and just as 
well as all contemporary Europe did, the moral 
character of William III. Yet he pretends indig- 
nation at any such gossip passing from one foul 
lip to another. He did not read nearly'as much as he 
pretended to read, but he read a great deal; and he 
was, we may be quite certain, acquainted with the 
judgment passed by contemporary Europe on all that 
affair, and of why it was so judged. 

Again, he conceals from his readers all the natural 
and even obvious doubts upon Barillon’s letter to 
Louis XIV concerning James’s claim to the arrears 
of payment due. He does not, as Lingard does, go 
carefully into the question of Barillon’s own commis- 
sion and the vehement desire he was under to get the 
money paid, for the sake of his own pocket. 

Again, he talks vaguely of James II’s “ filling ” 
the Bench and the University and the Army and 
heaven knows what else with Papists, when as a fact 
the proportion of posts so filled was far inferior to 
the numerical proportion which might have been 
demanded. In this connexion also (and here alone) 
Macaulay abandons all attempt at perspective and 
represents James’s co-religionists as less than a 
seventh of their real number. It is a point where even 
the average schoolboy history, Green’s for instance, 
has not the face to follow him. It is as grossly unhis- 
torical as it would be to-day to say that teetotallers 
were a small fraction of the English people. 

Well, in such instances as these—and one might 
multiply them indefinitely—how far is Macaulay mor- 
ally to blame? In a general sense he cannot be too 
much blamed, for the whole virtue of history is to 
tell the truth. An historian who does not tell the 
truth, and who knows he is not teliing the truth, is 


more to be blamed by the human race at large than 
almost any other dealer in falsehood. He does not 
destroy a particular man’s liberty or fortune, as does 
a false witness or an official judge: but he perverts 
the national memory. 

Yet there is a particular sense in which one must 
find some excuse. Macaulay did clearly hold as a doc- 
trine, a sort of irrational religion, blindly believed, 
unanalysed, a certain theory of the State. It is the theory 
called Whig. In its essence, as I have said, it is the 
idea that the rich should govern, and that the most 
horrible of all political evils is a popular monarchy 
strong enough to control the powerful and protect the 
oppressed. It is the theory of the mid-nineteenth 
century tea-table in the large country house, God rest 
its soul—for it also is dead. 

Macaulay held that doctrine in full, not only as a 
principle, but in all its detailed applications. He was 
absolutely certain that in defending it he was defend- 
ing eternal justice and eternal right and eternal every- 
thing else. He believed its truth was confirmed as by 
divine revelation in the sudden, the sensational 
increase, of wealth and numbers, brick houses and 
hideous furniture—to the last triumphs of which he 
was born. 

Now when a man is arguing ‘as a lawyer with a 
brief, though he be arguing for a cause in which he 
believes yet is he drawn as by ropes towards making 
everything support his client : he will suppress, distort, 
and mis-state—but all for the right side—and that is 
Macaulay’s excuse. 

It is a subtle point in moral theology, which those 
may discuss who are interested in that science: how 
the very certitude of a major truth may lead a man 
to a lot of lying. But at any rate Macaulay was, in 
that largest matter of his creed, transparently sincere ; 
and as a writer he has triumphantly survived. 


A COTSWOLD DAY 


By JOHN REssICcH 


HERE is magic as well as meaning in the word 

Cotswold. It is in itself so expressive of what it 

stands for, and the combination of cot and wold 
so aptly suggests the whimsical little stone-built 
villages scattered about that breezy upland country 
of wide enclosures. 

Your road to the meet is the ancient highway 
from Oxford into Wales; being literally a high way, 
you see on either hand vast sparsely-occupied spaces 
that ought to make you happy in the thought that 
the peace of civilized isolation still is within reach. 
You arrive at precisely the same moment as hounds, 
huntsman and whips. After the usual fifteen minutes’ 
coffee-housing and changing of ladies’ saddles, the 
Master has a few words with the huntsman and 
hounds move off to the first draw. Now you must 
make up your mind what you are going to do. 
You are the stranger within the gates. Are you 
going to ‘“‘larn ’em’’ and cut down the field; will 
you cautiously join the laggards, or will you leave 
it to chance? Whatever you decide, there is no 
question about your mount. There is more than 
one point-to-point to his credit—rather it should be 
a matter of concern on your part lest you may not 
do him justice. Certainly you can “ travel’’ over 
this country. At first the all-prevalent walls are 
daunting, but you reassure yourself by remembering 
that only an idiot would build a wall on soggy 
ground. Besides you can knock off a hodful of these 
loose stones and still remain on board; few are more 
than a yard high—then, comforting thought, there 
are always gates and gaps.. Your host you have 
considerately told to go on and not to bother about 
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you (he wont in any case!) but chance has landed 
you in good hands, for W. has promised to pilot you. 
A veteran in all but years he is always with them; 
never too close but ever handy; knows the country; 
has outgrown illusions and loves the hunt for its 
own sake. 

. Disappointment is your first portion as more than 
one covert is drawn blank. It looks an ideal scenting 
day, but evidently Charles is absent. As hounds are 
put in and taken out the field follows. Not so W., 
and you patiently work along parallel with the rest 
a few hundred yards away south over a dip. As 
you gaze across at the scarlet scene—for we are, as 
we should be, a very ‘‘dressy’’ Hunt—you rvalize that 
the wind is in your face and, as a fox seldom runs 
long up-wind, you begin to respect W. 

Now it comes! The huntsman’s horn sounds the 
** gone-away ’’ and even if it had no significance for 
you your horse throws a mild buck at the well- 
known sound. Out to the left darts what looks like 
a cinnamon hairy caterpillar. Hard after him bundle 
the ‘‘ dogs.” You canter along feeling that your 
mentor has made a mistake, for they are heading 
diagonally away from you: the field swings round 
each side of the wood and the hunt rapidly leaves 
you. Presently, ‘‘ You see?’? murmurs W. and 
you do. Hounds have gone smack into the centre 
of a long narrow plantation and after some hesi- 
tation the whole field scatters like quicksilver, a few 
following the huntsman round the distant end where 
one of the whips views the fox away; the rest come 
bucketing along the near side of the wood. The 
hunt is coming back to you. Now you may sit 
down and gallop. You are out and away with the 
ruck behind you. Twenty gorgeous minutes you 
have of it before hounds mark their fox to ground 
in a spinney. The Master decides not to dig as it is 
still early in the day, and hounds are sent on to 
draw another covert a quarter-mile away. 

Again you edge quietly along down-wind to your 
left as the tail scamper up. Once more the 
experienced eye takes in the situation as hounds are 
lifted. You push on, still in a parallel line, then 
move out to the road. For the moment you have 
lost the hunt but you press forward confidently, then 
in a curious fashion that you can scarcely follow 
you find yourself again gazing south at the whole 
panorama. On the face of a rise opposite is a 
square of young firs sloping from a long plantation 
in which you hear hounds. Vague figures appear 
through the trees, then the whole scene changes 
like a neat cavalry manceuvre. Whips appear 
mysteriously; each takes up his position on your 
left at the east corners of the fir clump; down 
rattles the huntsman with hounds and puts them in on 
the side next to you not three hundred yards away—then 
back to the end of a ride at the corner next the planta- 
tion while the Master checks the field on the crest. A 
beautiful piece of work; a brilliant picture. You 
have barely realized the fascination of the pageant 
topped by the blear-eyed sun low. over the hill 
summit when the upside whip lets go a piercing 
holler and we are off again. You trot sharply back; 
through a gate, then a smart burst to the farm- 
house. Leaving the steading, your heart sinks as 
you view the hunt already well away, but you have 
acquired faith and tear along. Yes, the hounds are 
swinging round, and it is not the least of the delights 
of the Cotswold country that if you are anywhere 
near you will almost invariably get a view. Now 
the rascal must have straightened his neck again 
and you pelt forward thankful that your mount is 
thoroughbred and fit. As you slip ahead the fox 
definitely slants for trees that loom straight ahead. 
The road still separates you as you thread a long 
straggling copse. As you emerge you glimpse a 
pink coat below and find your host reminding you 
that it is nearly four o’clock. Five hours! It 


seems incredible. You scramble your gallant horse 
down the bank and, perhaps thankfully, dismount. 

Hush! Here he comes, the old sinner, round the 
corner of a wood now opposite to you. Why did 
he skirt it—too tired for the wall? No, for see, he 
pops on to it like a cat; runs along the top for a 
score of yards; stands and coolly looks over his 
shoulder at the hounds tumbling well together round 
the corner. Down into the wood he slips; a dozen 
more yards on ; up again he jumps and again disappears, 
How fascinating to see hounds pick up the line and 
repeat his manceuvre. The gods have been good to 
you this day. ‘‘ He’s coming this way!’’ Down 
a spit of trees that join the wood to the road a few 
paces on your left hand. Quiet, everybody! If 
you head him now you'll be hanged, drawn and— 
wow ! there he goes like a streak over the roadway 
almost at your feet and nips into a tangle of scrub 
on the other side. Now for the gates on the side 
he came from—jam ’em back and let the thrusters 
through. Hounds flop out of the wood, cross the 
road and dive into the undergrowth, but horses 
cannot follow there, so it is right or left according 
to your fancy, while the music of the hounds grows 
faint, fainter, then dies. 

And now for home. It is twenty odd miles, and 
although not so picturesque an idea as the home- 
ward jog on horseback, yet in the reaction from 
these exhilarating hours you will be grateful for the 
luxury of the car. With the waning light softening 
the wonderful landscape and the outline of the 
cottages, you leave the sentinel hills of the quiet 
Cotswolds to keep ‘‘ the noiseless tenor of their 
way.”” 


A MASQUE OF MISRULE 
By Ivor BROWN 


The scene is a public place, hung with many Orders, 
By-Laws, Regulations, and other Documents of State. 
Enter, in ghostly form, the Lord of Misrule. 


Lorp oF MISRULE: 


There stood an ancient custom in the land 

That, when the Old Year died, a wanton band 

Of revellers made riot through the town 

With serfs enfranchised in a master’s gown. 

No man had plunged his life so deep in failure 

He might not act the lord in Saturnalia. 

Then when the Church was heir to pagan rite 

It suffered still the holiday; so dight 

In wild attire of furs and foolery 

The hinds assumed brief lordship and were free. 

The clerk became the lawyer, while the maid 

Lolled o’er a banquet by her mistress laid. 

The valet then was hero to himself; 

The steward took rare bottles from the shelf. 

To wait on kitchen-wenches : flaring beacons 

Illumed the feast where curates mimed arch- 
deacons ; 

The petty clerks mixed litanies with low tales 

And trod with licence on the prelate’s coat-tails. 

Bishops might frown ; their law was out of season, 

Sole cleric now the Abbot of Unreason. 

A Feast of Fools it was, when naught was holy 

Save that the lord gave service to the lowly. 

Then was my hour; a crazy potentate, 

Lord of Misrule, I governed all the State. 

Authority was bent to learn the feel 

Of scorn and whips and fettering of steel. 

The later ages with a new-found gravity 

Found naught in Saturnalia but depravity 

And killed the age-long ritual; so I, 

For virtue’s sake, was led away to die. 

But even such as [ can have a ghost 
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And beckon forth again the rebel host 

Of wantons skipping in the law’s despite 

And mocking righteousness with ancient rite. 
See where they come, the modern libertines 
Freed from inspectors, curfews, spies, and fines. 
The play-boys now play not at changing stations ; 
Their game is just escape from Regulations, 
From Departmental Orders and the scowl 

Of County Councillors upon the prowl. 

Behold the saucy gallants of the State, 

Do all things now which men hold profligate. 


The Lord of Misrule here steps aside and there enters 
a Masque of Citizens. They dance a comely measure, 
ooking round carefully to see if any policemen are 
about. One or two of the more desperate may fling 
their bowler-hats in the air or wave an umbrella. As 
they dance they chant their hymn of liberty. 


Oh, we are the Freemen of England. 
At least we are free for the day. 
We believe that hot pies may be bought after 
eight, 
Without permit of any Department of State! 
We believe that a man can be safe in the park 
Without passport or visa, although it is dark! 
Oh, we are the Freemen of England, 
And we’re going remarkably gay. 


Here the Masquers divide in two parties, one coming 
from each in turn to recount his lawless deed. 


ist CITIZEN; 
Brothers, to-day I broke the Eternal Laws; 
Swollen in sin I mocked the Primal Cause 
With desperate deed, an outrage against Heaven. 
I drank a lager at ten past eleven ! 


nD CITIZEN : 
But what of me? To celebrate the rite 
I practised crime most black and erudite. 
I left my motor standing in the street, 
And never bribed the policeman on the beat ! 


CITIZEN : 
Hot blood indeed! Yet mine has been no calmer ! 
Seeking a strong sex play I found the drama 
Insufferable without a chocolate. 
Brothers, at nine o’clock I bought and ate! 


4mH CITIZEN : 
Rash venture, sir! But mine’s the deed of honour ; 
I’ve seen a film not licensed by O’Connor. 
And then, my courage to a tempest fanned, 
I saw the girl whom Birmingham had banned ! 


CITIZEN : 
I, like an anarch, full of pride and spleen, 
Quite late at night desired nicotine; 
In Saturnalian frenzy out I strode, 
Bought cigarettes, and smoked one in the road! 


CrTIzEN 
Bold sinners are ye all, but hark to me 
Whose sin outranges all audacity. 
Yes, I have dared, beneath a policeman’s eye, 
To look at a young woman passing by. 


7H CITIZEN : 
The Radio Programme set my heart on fire 
(A Talk on Turtles and the Girl Guides’ Choir). 
Of all decorum swiftly I lost my sense; 
Enrapt I listened in—without a licence ! 

Citizen : 
Your deeds are fell; yet none as mine so dark, 
I wished to back a horse at Kempton Park. 
Instead of lawful message : ‘‘ Quid each way,”’ 
I put a bob on in the street to-day! 

Lorp or MISRULE : 


So this is mischief! Well, you never know 
What people will think wicked. Be it so. 


Your hour is short, my revellers! While it ticks 
On with the Dance and kick against the Jix. 

But, lo, I see approaching this locality 

The Men of Irreproachable Morality ! 

Back ye awhile, to watch the righteous ones 
Whose Saturnalia has been tea and buns. 

Here are the props and pillars of the State 

The men who never laugh, but legislate. 


The Masque of Citizens retires and there enters an 

Anti-masque of Watchmen of most gloomy aspect and 

armed with rods, ropes, chains, telescopes, and Govern- 

ment Forms, They tread a lugubrious measure while 
chanting. 


Oh, we are the Watchmen of England, 

We are out of a job for the day. 
But the day of our grief is most blessedly brief, 
To-morrow will bring us a welcome relief. 
To-morrow will send us once more on the creep 
To watch how you step, how you slip, how you 

sleep ! 
Oh, we are the Watchmen of England, 
The Watchmen with England as prey. 


Here the Anti-masquers divide into two parties, one 
stepping forth from each in turn to recount his plans. 


1ST WATCHMAN : 


Brothers, to-morrow there is work on hand. 
More greyhound tracks are waiting to be banned. 
The poor propose to have a bit of fun! 
Do they indeed? That’s not how things are done. 
2ND WATCHMAN : 
Gambling is not a poor man’s recreation, 
It tempts a man to rise above his station. 
The rich, we know, may punt in stocks and 
shares, 
But those are very different affairs. 
3RD WATCHMAN : 
Big Industry could never live at all, 
Unless there were a flow of capital. 
And how could capital be urged to flow 
Except by a substantial quid pro quo? 
4TH WATCHMAN : 
Ban, ban the greyhounds! 
heard 
There’s something on in Dogsbody Deferred. 
Buy at a pound. That’s really cheap as dirt, 
You'll sell at fifty shillings. It’s a cert. 
5TH WATCHMAN : 
Thank you so much. [I'll join you in a stand 
To drive, the sin of gambling from the land. 
But worse than betting for the nation’s soul 
I hold to be the spread of birth-control. 
6TH WATCHMAN : 
Ay, stamp it out; that moral poison eats 
Its way from wealthy to the meaner streets, 
I fear, without an adequate supply 
Of unskilled labour, wages may go high. 
7TH WATCHMAN : 
Ay, we must act. Should poor adopt rich habits 
And cease to populate the land like rabbits, 
Moral disaster to the nation comes 
And waste as well—for who will fill the slums? 


8TH WATCHMAN : 
’Tis well. And now upon uplifting: deeds 
Our hearts are fixed and each his business speeds. 
War on the greyhound and the cigarette ! 
We'll grind the nation into goodness yet. 


The clock strikes. The Saturnalian interval is over 
and the nation returns to sanity and no more hot 
pies after eight. The Lord of Misrule and the 
Masquers are seen endeavouring to slink away, but they 
are immediately secured. The Anti-masquers dance a 
triumph, dragging forward the Masquers and the 
Lord of Misrule and putting them in bonds. And 


Meanwhile I have 


so an end. 
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A NOTE ON FATHER CHRISTMAS 


By J. B. PrigstLey 


[tho twenty-fourth you are reading this on 
the twenty-fourth of December, or at least 
all the good people that I write for are— 
to-morrow, I say, Father Christmas will be 
coming to this house. Indeed, he will be coming 
twice; he did last year and the year before, and 
we have every hope that he will not disappoint us 
this Christmas. We are specially favoured in 
this matter. The first time he comes, we don’t 
see him, of course, because he arrives in the 
middle of the night and creeps round filling 
stockings. But we have a kind of arrangement 
with him—nothing formal, nothing in black-and- 
white—that brings him here again, just after 
tea. We are all hanging about in the hall—it 
is one of those square halls with a big fireplace, 
the sort of hall you can hang about in—and 
suddenly we hear a knock at the door. Who can 
it be? It is Father Christmas. You can tell 
at once by his white hair and beard and fine red 
hood and cloak. Last year he looked rather like 
one of the children’s uncles, who was indeed 
staying at the house but had gone out for a walk, 
but that is nothing, of course, for after all Father 
Christmas has got to look like somebody—and 
anyhow that uncle, who is quite young, could 
never have grown all that white hair and beard. 
Besides, he admits at once that he is Father 
Christmas. He has come to give out presents, 
not his own presents, the magical Lapland stuff, 
but all our own gifts to one another, which are 
heaped up on the hall table. You should see him 
standing there—a tremendous old fellow—picking 
up parcel after parcel, peering at the labels (he 
has left off his spectacles) and saying, ‘‘ From 
So-and-So to Such-a-one.’’ You don’t notice 
even the Christmas Tree when he’s there. 

There is no doubt about his coming to-morrow 
because he has dumped most of his own gifts in 
my study, which is away from the house, up 
some very narrow wooden steps, and entirely out 
of bounds to all children, and so makes a very 
good dumping-ground. I shall leave both doors 
open, my study door and the front door of the 
house, so that he won’t have any difficulty getting 
the things into the house. (He never comes 
down chimneys now; he is getting toc old, and 
besides, the chimneys are not what they were.) 
I shall be glad when to-morrow comes—for all 
manner of reasons, of course—but partly because 
I cannot settle down and work in my study with 
all these toys here. You never saw such an 
exciting heap of stuff. There is a big Noah’s 
Ark that I have been longing to open this last 
week, but dare not, of course. There is a milk- 
wagon, labelled ‘‘ Fresh Milk: Thistle Farm,”’ 
that has one big can and several little cans and a 
ladle in it; and I know now that thousands of 
gallons of Thistle Farm milk will be delivered 
here this next week. There is a small colony 
of dolls and creatures. There is a clown with a 
pink nose (I can see him now out of the corner 
of my eye, grinning at me) a clown that insists 
upon standing up and cannot be kept down for a 
single second. There is a pup that barks; there 
are two Chinamen (Warlords, perhaps) on a 


see-saw ; two trumpets and two drums; a miniature 
carpet sweeper (that sounds dull, but I will wager 
there are fights over it); and bricks and paint. 
boxes and a pile of books. Nearly all the books 
are written in a style I like: they say ‘‘ Kate and 
Ned went to the sea. They saw a fish. It wasa 
very big fish, and Kate said it was a whale.”’ Ajj 
leader-writers ought to be compelled to write like 
that. It would make a great difference too if 
politicians were confined to words of one syllable, 

One reason why this heap of toys unsettles me 
is that somehow it contrives to mock my own 
efforts in literature and to pass an adverse 
criticism on the achievements of my contemporaries, 
These toys represent a certain spirit, in which 
fantasy and fun and affection—all elfish things— 
are mingled. This spirit, I believe, is very 
English, and you will find it for ever popping up 
in the long procession of our literature. Shake. 
speare himself is bursting with it, right from 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ or ‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ to ‘ The Tempest’; and he is—when 
you come to think of it—a very Christmassy sort 
of fellow. But lately we have lost this spirit. 
Sometimes we are given a little fantasy, some. 
times a little fun, but we never get them both 
together, with affection added. Affection, indeed, 
is disappearing from literature. Our younger 
writers are a hard brassy lot; you never catch 
them crying ‘‘ Good old human nature!” or 
Good old anything; and I don’t suppose 
Father Christmas ever heard of any of them. 
On the other hand, though I do try to capture 
this spirit, I don't succeed very well, perhaps 
don’t succeed at all, so that the less I say 
the better. But you can understand now 
why I don’t feel comfortable with all those toys 
in my study. Perhaps the old fairy really 
dumped them here so that the sight of them would 
reproach me. You never know with these 
immortals. 

If you imagine that the children will be 
tremendously excited to-morrow afternoon, when 
Father Christmas himself appears in the hall, 
then you don’t understand these matters. They 
will be excited enough in the morning, when— 
oh, wonderful moment—they grope in the dark 
and discover all those heavy bulging things at 
the bottom of their beds. But it doesn’t astonish 
them that Father Christmas should arrive in 
person later in the day. Why should it? Their 
attitude towards him differs little from their 
attitude towards any other caller, a poet or an 
American editor or the lady who has the two big 
dogs or the man who pretends to put the electric 
bells in order. As usual, they are a little shy at 
first, but after a few minutes they walk up and 
talk to him quite coolly. Why shouldn’t he come 
to our house and give out presents for us after 
tea? They live confidently in a world where an 
elderly fairy, with a long white beard and red 
cloak, might call any time. Why, just down the 
road there is a big white nanny-goat (you can 
see it—and sometimes smell it—for yourself) that 
has a large house of its own, and in this house 
it gives the most splendid teas, no bread-and- 
butter but all jellies and chocolate cake, and invites 
little girls and boys and other nanny-goats and 
Tiny the pony and Fancy the brown cow and 
the speckledy hen and oh, lots of people. I know 
that white nanny-goat well because, like the 
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children, I see it every time I walk down the 
road, but I had no idea that it was such a lavish 
hostess until they told me. And if a nanny-goat 
can give chocolate cake teas, why shouldn’t 
Father Christmas call and talk to us? 

No, it is not the children but the rest of us, 
the grown-ups, who get excited when Father 
Christmas arrives. We cannot take him for 
granted. Even though we may have arranged 
his beard and pinned up his cloak and hood, the 
sight of him, actually standing there, gives us 
thrill after thrill. You see, we go from one 
world to another, and there is nothing more 
exciting than making that journey. People write 
wise books about the plurality of worlds, but they 
never mention family life. Yet it is in family 
life that you discover the best plurality of worlds. 

“Children sweeten labours; but they make 
misfortunes more bitter; they increase the cares of 
life, but they mitigate the remembrance of 
death ’’: thus Bacon. Of the increase in the 
cares of life, the modern parent can speak at 
length ; he knows he has indeed ‘‘ given hostages 
to fortune.’’ There is nothing that would make 
a parent’s lot easier, from a good supply of 
comfortable houses and loyal domestics to light 
costs and taxes, that is not now at its worst. The 
world of to-day offers all its prizes to sterility. 
Outside its house of easy living is fixed the notice : 
“No children or dogs allowed.’’ But it may be 
that the compensations have been correspondingly 
increased, that our labours require yet more 
sweetening, that there are more deaths whose 
remembrance may be mitigated. For we die more 
deaths than one. . 

And among these compensations, not the least, 
in my reckoning, is that acquaintance with a 
plurality of worlds. You live so richly in your 
own house. A host of old friends are kept alive 
for you. Open the nursery door, and Jack Horner 
and Little Tom Tucker and Cinderella and Red 
Riding Hood spring out upon you. Quaint 
worlds, lit with magic, are spread before you 
again, and your own childhood, not dead but 
sleeping, quickens into life. The shades of the 
prison-house are lifted for us. Nothing has gone 
for ever. Something indeed has been added. 
You are both the fairy bringing gifts and the 
child happy with its magical treasures. You 
can have one foot in the world of knowledge 
and affection and the other in the world of wonder 
and fantasy. 

But the clown with the pink nose has 
caught my eye again, and now I don’t feel like 
Saying anything more than ‘‘A_ Merry: 
Christmas !”’ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


INCOME-TAX INQUISITORS: A WARNING 

SIR,—Your article of last week on the ways of the 
latest income-tax collector is most timely. The pre- 
sent bullying of the so-called ‘‘ middle-class’ of 
to-day, which both by birth and brains is often 
Superior to the crew now at the top, is a scandal. 


The poor man is pestered for quick payment, while 
the rich, to my knowledge, put aside whole drawers 
of tax-forms and have ample time to consider them. 
One of the most outrageous forms of bullying is the 
query, How do you manage to live? followed by a 
request for details of your private budget. Every Eng- 
lishman will resent this attempt at an odious inquisi- 
tion into his private life. The multiplication of tax- 
forms is not only ridiculous, but may induce the unwary 
to sign more than one in detail, and so be led into 
payments which, once made, are exceedingly difficult 
to recover, Officials ‘‘ settle ’’ your liability, and then 
proceed to revise it. Finally, after twenty years or so, 
the tax-collector who takes your money might spell 
your name right. 

Mr. Churchill is ultimately responsible for all this. 
Not having the courage to reduce expenditure, he has 
doubtless pressed his men to make every penny they 
can. I hope he will read your article. Whether he 
does or not, he and his Government, unless he 
improves on the methods now in vogue, are likely to 
discover what the ‘‘ ambitious rapacity ” of his officials 
has done. I am not a Socialist, but I like to be 
decently treated. The game played with the ‘‘ middle- 
classes ’’ may be, after all, not worth the scandal. It 
is a class which has reason to think, though it may 
not often have a chance of expressing its views. 

This is the warning. I am—let Mr. Churchill and 
his party look to it— 

Yours, etc., 
A VOTER 

Royal Societies Club, 

St. James’s Street, S.W.1 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


SIR,—I have read with much interest and not a 
little amusement the letter by Mr. MacGregor in your 
issue of December 17 on the subject of Soviet Russia. 
With an easy swagger he recounts to us the wonder- 
ful work that is being done by ‘‘ real working 
intellectuals ” in that country. Professor after pro- 
fessor is paraded, in this branch of learning and that 
branch of learning. We are told of one named 
Pavlof, an eminent physiologist, who was discovered 
by Mr. H. G. Wells, when he was in Leningrad in 
1920, to be continuing his researches ‘“‘ in a very 
specialized branch of brain and nerve investigation 
under appalling difficulties "—and then Mr. 
MacGregor makes the almost incredible observation 
that this research work went on notwithstanding 
that it had ‘‘ no sort of connexion with the war then 
being waged against the Soviet by General Wrangel 
in the South and by the Poles in the West.’ It seems 
hardly necessary to say that one does not usually 
associate intensive research of the functions of brain 
and nerves with the waging of war! 

After that comes some information which he has 
taken from an article in Nature, about a professor, 
the head of a new university, well-known ‘‘ for his 
magnificent studies of the Radiolaria ’’ (at this point 
I am afraid a good many of your readers had to 
resort to their dictionaries), whose wife is the daughter 
of a famous zoologist, ‘‘ remembered especially in 
connexion with amphioxus”’ (here, again, I am 
afraid, many readers had to turn up their dictionaries). 
Mr. MacGregor can corroborate this last piece of 
information, as he has, he assures us, himself studied 
amphioxus, and is familiar with the name of the 
zoologist. So that’s that! I have now learnt, as a 
result of reading his letter, that amphioxus is a fish 
with a body tapering at both ends, the lowest in 
organization of the vertebrates. May I suggest that 
Soviet Russia, whatever she might be as regards 
scientific research, is the lowest in organization of 
any European country as regards the state of society 
and commerce? Furthermore, looking at my 
dictionary a word or two higher than amphioxus, I 
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come across the word amphicarpic, and it suggests 
to me that Russian ‘‘ intellectual work ’’ can be com- 
pared to a tree, the fruits of which are amphicarpic, 
and one of those kinds we know in this country as 
subversive propaganda. 
I am, etc., 
S. MacLeasH 


TRAFFIC AND GARAGE PROBLEMS 


SIR,—In the report on parking places for cars which 
the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee has just issued, mention is made of the advan- 
tages to traffic as a whole which would arise through 
the more regular use of garages in the central area 
around Piccadilly. But that and the construction of 
even huge ‘‘ skyscraper ’’ and underground garages 
are surely mere palliatives. 

It would probably be more far-seeing and- at the 
same time a more immediately practicable plan to 
concentrate capital on the provision of modern garages 
in areas where there is still room for them and where 
lower ground rents and a seven+day instead of a five- 
day or six-day week alreddy make efficient garaging 
a profitable business. - 

At least one public company has been formed to 
organize a chain of big garages ih what might be 
called the inner residential belt and I believe the day 
is fast approaching when all who have not got private 
garages of their own in the central area wilf have to 
garage their cars in this residential belt and complete 
their journey by ’bus, tube or taxi, which are the legi- 
timate and most economical means of transporting 
large numbers of people. It is obviously ridiculous 
when road space is so scarce that nearly as much room 
should be taken up by a vehicle carrying one or two 
passengers, or even none at all, as by a vehicle carry-, 
ing fifty. 

I am, etc., 
MONKSWELL 
69 Cambridge Terrace, W.2 


THE OXFORD PRESERVATION TRUST 


SIR,—I notice that your Oxford correspondent in 
the course of some observations upon the Oxford Pre- 
servation Trust observes : 

1. ‘* That it (the Trust) should suffer certain dis- 
illusionments was inevitable.’? The Trustees have suf- 
fered no disillusionment. They know what they wanted 
to do and have already, with less difficulty than might 
have been expected, achieved an important part of 
their purpose. 

2. ‘* The public appeal for funds has gone even 
worse than might have been expected.’ This is far 
from being the view of the Trustees, . 

‘* The Trust is coming in for a large Overseas 
windfall.’’ If so, the Trustees have not heard of it. 
. ‘A body with such original ideas . .. ma 
well be regarded with suspicion.’” The Oxford Pre- 
servation Trust has no ideas which are not shared by 
the National Trust and similar bodies. So far from 
being original, the ideas of the Oxford Trust are 
extremely familiar. 
I am, etc., 

H. A. L. FisHer 

The Oxford Preservation Trust, 

Seymour House, 17 Waterloo Place, 
S.W.1 


TIN-HARE COURSING 


SIR,—The most pressing need of the moment is, 
we are told, for some gentlemen of position, and with- 
out any financial interest, to form a governing body 
for greyhound racing, such as the Jockey Club is for 
horse racing. 

Dog racing, however, serves no economic purpose, 
as horse racing does to breeding, and cannot therefore 
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claim such services from any one. In the Transvaal, 
in New Zealand, and in most parts of Australia, the 
“* tin-hare coursing,’’ as they well name it, with betting 
is forbidden. It has resolved itself into a city casino 
for the poorer classes. In France and other countries 
where casinos are licensed, they are not allowed near 
cities. It is not a sport. 

A tin-hare coursing company is a private money. 
making concern. Independent men of position would 
be doing a great wrong by helping it in any way. 

Tam, etc., 
C. A. Knapp 

Athens, December 10th 


SKATING HINTS 


SIR,—We seem to be in for a splendid skating | 


season, and would-be skaters are likely to have a 
chance that may not recur for some years; and judg- 
ing from my experience two years ago on a huge 
frozen reservoir to the north of London a spell like 
this is needed. May I recommend novices to use 
skates which are not high off the ice and which are 
not ground to a too short radius, i.e., the curve of 
whose blades is not too sharp—a medium radius of 
6} or 7 feet is useful, and suffices even for much 
advanced skating. Neglect of the attributes I recom. 
mend generally means an extension of the novitiate 
period—at least for the average beginner. In my 
experience also—and I have coached a few acquaint- 
ances—the learning of the back outside edge should 
precede that of the forward edge. Owing to the fact 
that skating backwards necessitates careful looking 
as to where one is going, one assumes almost 
naturally a correct skating position. 

One further point. Would-be figure-skaters going 
to the Alps should choose resorts with plenty of sun, 
e.g., Davos, the Engadin resorts, Adelboden, etc. 
But Grindelwald, though excellent for the proficient 
skater, should be avoided by the novice, because, 
owing to the fact that very high mountains to the 
south rise almost sheer from the valley, the sun in 
December and January only shines on the central 
rinks, such as the Bear and the Alpenruh, for some 
one and a half hours round about midday, and conse- 
quently the ice is very hard and provides no grip. 

I am, etc., 
‘* ToOURNEBROCHE 


‘ THE OLD MASTER COOKERY BOOK’ 


SIR,—Your brief review of ‘The Old Master 
Cookery Book,’’ of which I am, so to speak, the god- 
father, says that ‘‘ many of the recipes are old, but 
some are clearly very modern.’’ This is evidently 4 
case of ‘‘ nothing new under the sun”: for the 
original manuscript recipe book, from which the 
present publication is copied, is in my possession 
(I should be happy to show it to you or your critic), 
and quite clearly, this time, the most modern parts 
are within a few years of a century old. 

I mentioned, in my introduction, additions by a later 
hand to make it clear that the book, though mainly 
compiled by one indomitable housewife of a generous 
and self-reliant age, was carried on (but for a few 
years only; one isolated entry of 1841 is, I believe, 
by far the latest) after she had ceased to rule what 
must have been a wonderful home. The book, let me 
assure you (or, by all means, assure yourself) is 
entirely genuine; and I believe you will not be loath 
to allow me to rectify your reviewer’s suggestion to 
the contrary. As to the format, I am sorry he con- 
siders that ‘‘ affected”; but here again it is an 
attempt to reproduce in every detail the mode in 
which the book (as I now treasure it) was originally 
written, 

I am, etc., 
A Bonnet LairD 
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THE THEATRE 


MR. BROWN PRESENTS THE FIRST 
PLAYER 


By St. JouN Ervine 


First Player : The Origin of Drama. By Ivor Brown. (‘ The 
Beginning of Things’ Series. Edited by G. Elliot Smith.) 
Gerald Howe. 2s. 6d. 

N this lively and learned little book, Mr. Ivor 

Brown not only Presents the First Player, but 

vividly and succinctly describes the beginnings 

of drama. The book is one of a series on ‘‘ the begin- 
ning of things,’’ in which the authors will assemble 
all the erudition they can discover, in order that their 
readers may have a fair working knowledge of origins. 
They cannot, in less than a hundred small pages, do 
more than hint at the stores of information on which 
they have drawn; but if all of them summarize the 
conclusions of scholars as ably as Mr. Brown has 
summarized those of the authors on whom he depends 
for some of his opinions, they will do well by their 
authorities and well by their readers. 

It is not necessary in the pages of the SaTuRDAY 
REVIEW to call attention to the dignity and beauty of 
Mr. Brown’s prose. There is no dramatic critic work- 
ing in England to-day who is equal to him in the pro- 
duction of well-poised sentences and fine phrases. The 
SaTuRDAY REviEw has been singularly fortunate in 
its critics. Some newspapers and reviews seem unable 
ever to find a contributor with any worth in him. 
Others—and the Saturpay is chief among them— 
seem to pick up good writers as easily as one picks 
blackberries in a Devonshire lane in September. There 
must be something frightening for an author in the 
thought that he is about to succeed to the post which 
was formerly held by Mr. Bernard Shaw,. Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, Mr. John Palmer and Mr. James Agate. 
There can have been no fear in Mr. Brown’s 
mind, for he must. have known that he had 
the stuff in him which made him fit to be 
their successor. This book is a proof that he was 
entitled to think so. In these eighty-eight pages, he 
puts the diverse knowledge which he has accumulated 
in his journeys ‘through the theatre, and puts it so 
patly and so pleasingly that the most indifferent 
reader must find his mind engaged by it: 

Ridgeway brings together a vast amount of material to 
support his theory that ‘“‘ Tragedy and serious drama, wher- 
ever they are found under the sun, have their roots in the 
world-wide belief in the continued existence of the soul after 
the death of the body ’’; and this theory fits in perfectly 
with the general principle that dramatic performances begin 
not as entertainments but as ceremonies. These ceremonies 
centre round the tomb of the great ancestor or hero-king, 
and develop from ritual dances to passion-plays, in which first 
the death and then the victory over death are portrayed for 
the encouragement of the living and the glorification of the 
great dead, from whom great benefits may now descend. 
‘ Just as the dramas of India, Burma, China and Japan have 
grown out of the dramatic representation of the dead, so even 
amongst some savages, as, for instance, those of Torres 
Straits, the Death Dance, or Tai, has developed into as true 
a drama as the ancient Kagura dance of Japan.’’ In short, 
whichever way we turn, we find the swaddling-clothes of 
drama to be identical with the winding-sheet of the hero-king. 
That, in brief, is the retort of one school of thought to 
another. It now remains to be seen whether the concepts of 
Life and Death cannot be made joint parents of drama and 
the dispute thus peaceably composed. 

Mr. Brown then performs the task he has set him- 
self in a very felicitous fashion. He does not deal 
much in the details of the drama, concerning himself 
almost exclusively with its general principles; and 
this, I think, is a pity, for it makes the book more 
austere than it need be. I should like to have his 
Opinion on the theory, so fashionable among persons 
who have no practical acquaintance with the theatre, 
that the Greeks arranged that deaths and acts of 
horror should occur “‘ off stage,’’ in obedience to an 
esthetic principle. His references to masks and 


buskins in his chapter on ‘ The Rite’ makes me 
suspect that he shares my own belief that the Greeks 
were not acting on any esthetic principle at all or 
that the esthetic principle was enunciated after the 
practice had been established as a mere matter of stage 
convenience. The conditions of the Greek theatre were 
such that killings could not effectively be performed 
in view of the audience; and for that reason—in my 
opinion—and for no other reason, was the custom 
of killings ‘* off stage ’” followed. If a man’s expres- 
sion is dependent upon a mask, it is clear that his 
death will seem ludicrous if, before it can be accom- 
plished, he must change his mask. ‘‘ A man who 
attempted to tear his passion to tatters while balanced 
on buskins stood in danger of collapse in the most 
immediate sense of that phrase, and a physical accident 
would certainly have ruined the artistic effect,’’ Mr. 
Brown writes, and joins the ranks of those who 
believe that the Greeks, so far from being great men 
of the theatre because they formalized their produc- 
tions and declined to let horrors be done in the pres- 
ence of the audience, were really in danger of decad- 
ence, because they preferred form to content, and 
were not sufficiently pliable in their minds to abandon 
the buskin and the mask so that the actor might move 
freely on his own feet and use his own face. 

The truth is that our esthetes are always discover- 
ing profound principles in what are really defects. It 
may yet be announced that the Elizabethans would 
not end a scene with a character, so to speak, in the 
air; and will attempt to prove the assertion by quot- 
ing scenes similar to the fifth scene in the second act 
of ‘As You Like It,’ where Orlando, having first 
decided to leave the weary old Adam to rest in the 
forest while he goes in search of assistance, suddenly 
remembers that Adam will have to get up and leave 
the stage anyhow—in order that the succeeding scene 
may be acted—and, therefore, changes his mind about 
leaving him: 

For my sake, be comfortable; hold death awhile at the 
arm’s end: I will here be with thee presently; and if I bring 
thee not something to eat, I will give thee leave to die: but 
if thou diest before I come, thou art a mocker of my labour. 
—— thou lookest cheerly, and I'll be with thee 
quickly. .. 


At this point, Orlando, about to leave Adam, remem- 
bers the necessities of the stage, and continues in this 
fashion : 

Yet thou liest in the bleak air: come, I will bear thee to 
some shelter; and thou shalt not die for lack of a dinner, 
if there live any thing in this desert. Cheerly, good Adam! 

and he bears the old man away, saving him from the 
ridiculous necessity of first pretending to be too 
exhausted to go any further, and then rising and 
briskly leaving the stage in order that the play may 
be continued. A modern dramatist would leave Adam 
lying in the forest, because a curtain could be 
lowered, or a ‘‘ black-out ”’ could be made to conceal 


his exit. 


MUSIC | 
SIBELIUS AND KODALY 


HE hitherto uneventful autumn season of 
concerts has closed with a sudden blaze 
of interest. Within the space of one week 

two works new to London have shown that 
there still are composers capable of producing 
music that is at once original and _ intelligible. 
Sibelius, whose seventh symphony was produced at 
the last Philharmonic concert, is, indeed, an old man. 
But I suppose that I am not alone in having been 
unfortunate enough to have heard nothing of his, save 
the ‘ Valse Triste,’ ‘ Finlandia’ and ‘ En Saga,’ of 
which the last alone has any claim to represent its 
composer’s more serious side. The other two may 
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be compared, in relative importance to his other work, 
with Elgar’s ‘ Salut d’Amour’ and the ‘ Pomp and 
Circumstance’ marches. And who, that knew only 
these, could have any conception of Elgar’s second 
symphony? There is, in their outward circumstances, 
a certain similarity between the Finnish composer and 
his English contemporary. Each in his own way has 
become the musician laureate of his country, and the 
voice of its patriotic ideals. But whereas Elgar is the 
musician of a free and dominating Empire at the 
moment of its greatest power, Sibelius represents a 
people oppressed and only lately the masters of that 
freedom to which they had long aspired. It is worthy 
of noting, in parenthesis, that at the age of thirty- 
seven Sibelius was awarded a grant by the State, 
which set him free to devote his whole energies to 
the work of composition. 

It is natural that, whereas Elgar’s music is opulent, 
even at times to vulgarity, and proud, even to the 
verge of jingoism, the music of Sibelius is, by the 
contrast of his circumstances and his climate, cold and 
austere. The Symphony which we heard the other 
day is sunless, or what little warmth there is in it is 
as short-lived as the Northern summer. It is strenuous 
music, and being the music of his old age—and here 
we may find another parallel with the latest works of 
Elgar—it is purged of any superfluities. The expres- 
sion of the ideas has been fined down until nothing 
but the essence of them is left. The result is a work 
in a single movement that plays only twenty minutes. 
Yet there is concentrated within that space, if we allow 
for the characteristic lack of warmth and joyfulness, 
as much as is contained in most full-length, four- 
movement compositions. 

It must be confessed that the symphony is not of 
the kind that kindles great enthusiasm. It may do so in 
Finland, because it expresses in a high degree the 
Finnish temperament. But that temperament is alien 
to us and, one fancies, to most Europeans, even as 
the language of Finland, which has no affinity to our 
Aryan tongues. But this limitation is, in a sense, a 
confession of provincialism. However that may be, 
Sibelius is one of the most interesting musical per- 
sonalties alive. He stands apart from all others in his 
methods, for he has evolved for himself a musical 
grammar for which I can find no parallel. Perhaps 
this again is the result of his country’s isolation from 
the general language and culture of Europe. His 
unique position is to be seen clearly in the form of his 
seventh symphony. According to the ordinary stan- 
dards the work can hardly be said to have a form, or 
even themes, For most of the passages quoted in 
the rather unhelpful programme note have little mean- 
ing by themselves, bereft of their context. It seemed 
to me that any other string of notes taken at random 
from the score would have served as well or as ill 
as guides to its musical structure. For. there is no 
development of themes in the ordinary sense, and, 
although one or two of the more striking figures do 
recur during the course of the work, it} is not by such 
means that its undoubted unity of design is achieved. 

The symphony is built up or rather grows—for 
Sibelius’s music gives one a strong impression of inevit- 
able organic growth—above the strong foundation of a 
steady bass. Unlike all the music of Wagner, Brahms 
and their successors, the harmonies do not branch out 
into rich modulations, but are bound firmly down to the 
ground bass. In principle this music goes back to 
the’ practice of the early eighteenth century, little as 
it resembles the outward formalism of that time, and 
this dissimilarity from the usual methods of his day 
accounts for some of the difficulty which we find in 
listening to Sibelius’s music. But no one who takes 
the trouble to attend to what he has to say can with- 
hold admiration for the concise and earnest style of 
this composer, who has gone his lone way steadfastly 
and unregarding. 

The ‘second work, which has seized upon the 
imagination of English musicians, is Koddly’s 


‘ Psalmus Hungaricus.’ This is a more ‘‘contemporary” 
work than Sibelius’s symphony. Yet it is more obvi- 
ously rooted in the immediate past, and therefore its 
appeal proved more direct. Moreover, though it is 
even more directly the expression of an afflicted nation 
—and one which, like the Finns, has little in common 
with its European neighbours—the expression is far 
more passionate and therefore more moving than any- 
thing one would expect to hear from Sibelius. I will 
not say that the ‘ Psalmus Hungaricus ’ is a greater 
work absolutely, but it certainly has more universality; 
in listening to it one did not feel that one was grap- 
pling with a strange language. I am speaking at the 
moment of its general purport. But in its musical 
language, too, there was nothing difficult to under- 
stand. 

Kodaly is hardly less austere than Sibelius, though 
he allows himself a few pages of sensuous sound—a 
marvellous piece of scoring—in the middle of the 
work, which is saved from mere lusciousness by the 
crossing of the full harmonies of harp and strings 
with dissonant phrases from the wood-wind. But for 
the most part he eschews trappings of this kind and 
keeps severely to the outlines of the solemn chant, 
whose recurrence gives the work its general shape. 
The solo tenor voice does, indeed, embroider the 
material of the chant. But these departures are not 
mere ornaments; they are always conditioned by the 
emotion of the words. I have only space to add that 
this solo was admirably sung by Mr. Steuart Wilson, 
whose voice has just the right colour for this music, 
in which any mere sensuousness of vocal tone would 
be out of place. The performance by the Phil- 
harmonic Choir and the London Symphony 
Orchestra was, if not perfect—the violin solo was very 
far from that—at least adequate to give us the assur- 
ance that we had been listening to great music. And 
that, when new music is concerned, is an occurrence 
of sufficient rarity to deserve recording, however long 
after the event. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—95 
Set By Bouun Lyncu 


A. A dealer, in order to increase the value of an 
old chest, once carved upon the rail the legend, ‘‘ God 
Save the King. 1590." Asking competitors to keep 
that example in mind as an analogy, we offer a First 
Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for an original letter purporting to have been 
written by R. L. Stevenson, and offered for sale, 
which, in not more than 150 words, contains at least 
one mistake which proves it to be a forgery. For 
present purposes the handwriting may be deemed to 
have been perfectly counterfeited. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best idiotic 
sentence, of not more than ten words, to precede “‘ So 
she went into the garden to cut a cabbage leaf to 
make an apple pie.’’ 


RULES 
i. All enve' 


lopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 95a, 
or LITERARY 95s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 
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Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, January 2, 1928. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Sarurpay Review for January 7. 
Neither the Editor nor the setter of the Competitions 
can enter into any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 93 
Set By EDWARD SHANKS 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a translation into 
English verse of the following: 

DENK ES, O SEELE! 
Ein Tannlein griinet wo, 
Wer weiss? im Walde, 
Ein Rosenstrauch, wer sagt, 
In welchem Garten? 
Sie sind erlesen schon, 
Denk’ es, o Seele, 
Auf deinem Grab cu wurzeln 
Und zu wachsen. 


Zwei schwarze Résslein weiden 
Auf der Wiese, 
Sir kehren heim sur Stadt 
In muntern Spriingen. 
Sie werden schrittweis gehn 
Mit deiner Leiche, 
Vielleicht, vielleicht noch eh’ 
An ihren Hufen 
Das Eisen los wird, 
Das ich blitzen sehe! 
Eduard Mérike 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an essay of not 
more than 300 words in defence of Split Infinitives. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Edward Shanks, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. SHANKS 


934. The simplicity of this beautiful little poem 
seems to have been a stumbling-block. Sadly few 
competitors attempted unrhymed verse, and of those 
who did not one attained the flowing rhythm of the 
original. Oddly enough, in both rhymed and un- 
thymed versions, the horseshoes proved the most 
fatal detail. Lester Ralph was doing quite well until 
the end, when he wrote: 

Their step will be more stately 
Thy hearse before ; 
Belike the bright shoe loosens now, 
And thou’rt no more! 
I don’t know what he means by the penultimate line, 
and I doubt if he does. He should have imitated the 
somewhat naive competitor who omitted the difficult 
lines and wrote ‘‘ No time to finish.” For the first 
prize I recommend Issachar. Both Helen and Major 
Brawn’s versions have points about them, but not 
quite enough, and not quite strong enough to deserve 
a second prize. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


In some dim woodland place 
A seedling pine tree grows: 

In some fair garden space 
Blossoms a rose: 

They are chosen at this hour— 
Mark well, O Soul—to wave 
Green branch and gracious flower 

Above thy grave. 


Two horses gallop past 
Across’ the meadow: ere 
The glistening shoes are cast 
That now they wear; 
They shall tread slow, may be, 
Pacing with steps of doom— 
Mark, O Soul—bearing thee 
Unto thy tomb. 
IsSACHAR 


938. The competitors in this section have all been, 
grammatically, very well brought up. Some of them 
have made gallant attempts to defend the split 
infinitive, but, if I can trust my ear to detect the 
overtones, they all speak in the manner of counsel 
who hopes to get his fee out of the swag if the 
burglar is acquitted. One could find no better argu- 
ment than that the split infinitive is a warning: 
having discovered one, you know, that you need read 
no further. I should like to introduce him to the 
gentleman who submitted specimens from Matthew 
Arnold, R. L. Stevenson, Wordsworth, Meredith, 
Thackeray, Byron, Keats, and Browning. Most of 
them seemed unable to perform the operation of 
splitting in anything like a natural way, and several 
defended instances of their own invention, on grounds 
of expressiveness and euphony, which seemed to me 
to possess neither quality. Too many found a charm 
conferred on the error because of its use by a particu- 
lar lady for any one of them to profit by the pretty 
thought. My general conclusion is that no one has a 
sincere good word to say for the split infinitive, and I 
am sorry to have been the cause of so much hypocrisy 
among readers of the SatuRDAY REviEw. Doris Elles 
gets more vigour into her hypocrisy than most, and 
so I recommend her for the first prize. I recommend 
Pibwob for the second, chiefly on account of two good 
examples. 


FIRST PRIZE 


A man of action can make his mark in many strange ways. 
He may take up an attitude or lower a standard or mix his 
metaphors, and, better’ still, he may split his infinitives. 


Indeed, the very sight of an infinitive, so stolidly sure of 
its place in the phrase, invites you, if you are a spirited person, 
to set about it. But it is no use prodding or pushing it, for 
it will not be altered or restrained.- It is there ‘“‘ to express the 
mere action of the verb,’’ and the only thing you can do to it is 
to split it, preferably full in the face of the sternest pedant 
available. Be sure he will not fail to tell you how preposterous 
an exercise it is that you have just performed, and for your 
part be sure you convince him that a man of action is always 
happy to split anything, be it a bottle, a difference, or an 
enemy's head. 

There is much virtue in an adjective. Some so-called split 
infinitives should more truly be called divided infinitives. They 
meander along with one limb wagging indefinitely far apart 
from the other, and of them no g has ever been reported. 
The true split infinitive, however, has a trenchant and concise 
quality pleasing to the ear and helpful to the intelligence. 
Without it important mistakes are known to occur. If a man, 
gnashing his teeth at his wife, says to her: ‘‘ I desire horribly 
to kill you,”? instead of ‘I desire to horribly kill you,” it is 
obvious that by his failure to split the infinitive he misleads 
her at a very vital moment. How long, then, must the pedant 
continue to so relentlessly rail? 

Doris ELLEs 


SECOND PRIZE 


No one would attempt to seriously deny that it is the mark 
of a literary bungler to habitually and without regarding con- 
vention and rhythm split infinitives. If the split infinitive is to 
be defended, it cannot be on the grounds of its positive 
excellence. The genius of the English language rules other- 
wise. The highest plea that can be advanced in its defence fs 
analogous to the legal plea of justifiable homicide. As a breach 
of the laws of English grammar, the construction is wrong, 
and the utmost that can be urged in its defence is that occa- 
sionally it may be found the lesser of two evils. 


Perspicuity is the first virtue of literature. To avoid ambiguity, 
we may surely write, ‘“‘ Her intention was to half boil the 
crab"? ‘* Her intention was half...” or “... to boil 
half the crab” will convey a false meaning. The dictionary 
itself will condone us with its derivation of ‘‘ to parboil ’’ from 
“to partly boil.” 

Literature’s second virtue is beauty. While a split infinitive 
cannot be in itself beautiful, it may be found less ugly than 
artificiality or pedantry. Assuming that we intended to state 
that at Henley it was Eton’s aim to inflict a severe defeat 
on Radley, it can hardly be gainsaid that ‘‘ Eton aimed to 
badly beat Radley ” is better than “‘ Eton aimed badly,”” which 
is misleading, ‘* to beat badly,” which is ugly pedantry, or “* to 
beat Radley badly,’’ which is sadly cacophonous. ou 
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NEW ‘ BACK NUMBERS ’—III 


IME, that mellows so many things that had in 

their origin an extreme asperity, has seldom 

softened an author more strangely. That is what 
one feels when one looks back on the Lytton Strachey of 
the ’forties, a writer who continued to be admired by 
the SaturpAy REviEw, but with this reservation, that 
his epigrams did credit to his heart, a writer whom it 
was sometimes necessary to reproach with exagger- 
ated reverence for late Georgian conventions. What 
had happened to Mr. Strachey was, however, much 
what might have been expected. He set out, at the 
beginning of the Georgian era, to examine certain 
legends fashioned by the Victorians. Cool,. somewhat 
sceptical by nature, possessing a nice skill in the 
arrangement of material so as to produce an ironical 
juxtaposition of facts, Mr. Strachey had been too 
anxious to get at a particular kind of truth. He was 
rather like those modern portrait painters who would 
strip off every disguise worn by a sitter, forgetting 
that some of those disguises may be expressive of 
personality. 

* * 


The naked truth is apt to be not quite the truth, and 
those painters who have most profoundly seen into 
character have been willing to suspend their inquisi- 
tion before the very last stage, to leave the sitter 
with some secret. And so in biographical and critical 
art, in the analysis of complex personalities, the wisest 
artists have paused at the edge of mystery, leaving 
something unprobed. But Mr. Strachey carried his 
investigations to their logical conclusion. With learn- 
ing and patience and a tireless curiosity, he pressed 
the inquiry until, as it seemed to him and his public 
in the second Georgian decade, he had the whole 
naked truth about personages whom a mistaken piety 
had overdressed. It was that old instinct of mankind, 
to overdo correction of an established error. In course 
of time Mr. Strachey began to pay for it. What he 
had discovered was an excellent method of destructive 
criticism. When the first delight in it had been 
exhausted, it began to be seen that the discovery of 
it was more important than any of its subsequent uses. 
Continuous undressing of national heroes was not more 
exhilarating or original than continuous dressing-up 
of them. After all, the clothes had possessed a certain 
significance, a certain attraction. After all, the poses 
in which this or that character had been detected had 
been, at times, more than mere poses, being the atti- 
tudes in which a great man had elected to figure in 
history. 

* 
* * 


With the passing of years, or so one gathers from 
certain notices of his later books in the Saturpay, 
Mr. Strachey had become rather sadly aware of the 
limitations of his method. And he had slowly recoiled 
in what seemed to us, in the ’forties, a sort of senti- 
mentality and credulity. Not indeed the sentimentality 
and credulity of the ordinary man; his mind was too 
fine for that. But he had softened, his scepticism had 
extended to include doubt of himself, and his method 
required hardness and confidence. For a writer with 
that method to become tentative was fatal. To hesitate, 
to allow the possibility that the inner secret of a per- 
sonality can escape the inquisitor, that was ruinous 
to such a writer, as it would not have been to the 
masters of an art more humble before the problems 
of personality. 

* 


Mr. Strachey’s situation in these later years became 
that intolerably trying one of the author whose style 
has been definitely, incorrigibly, formed early in life, 


for purposes which are no longer his. In his final 
phase, he was apt to enter on an essay as if he were 
about to destroy a legend, and end by leaving it only 
a little frayed about the edges. There were, indeed, 
exceptions in the mass of work against which this 
criticism was directed by the SaturRDAy. Most notably 
there was a long essay on the art of biography in 
which a sly irony was directed against himself, in 
which, for those keen-eyed enough to detect it, the 
early Lytton Strachey, that Georgian legend, was 
gently dissolved. But, in the main, the criticism was 
only too; well justified. 
* 
* * 


Mr. Strachey was, it seems from our old files, the 
most considerable literary sensation of 1918. Before 
that, he had for some years enjoyed a kind of secret 
fame, among a very few literary journalists, as in 
some respects the best reviewer of his generation. 
The immense changes in literary conditions between, 
say, 1930 and 194¢ deprived him of almost every con- 
genial opportunity. The Victorians having been dealt 
with faithfully, he lacked subjects, for the Georgians 
were not pompous enough to be good subjects for a 
treatment which discounted their claims, and it was 
only with ‘‘ modern ’’ subjects that Mr. Strachey’s 
treatment was truly effective in the eyes of the public. 
There were no more pillars of the State, no more books 
in what our un-Victorian Victorian, George Moore, 
once called ‘‘ the style of public buildings.’’ The 
casual, anarchical spirit of our national life gave him 
few chances; and he, as has already been said, had lost 
confidence in his power of dealing with such subjects 
as did present themselves. But there were still those 
who, tired of historical characters with home lives so 
unlike those of our own Queen, turned back to his por- 
trait of Queen Victoria. There were others, a minute 
band, who respected him as almost the first English- 
man to appreciate the less obvious qualities of Racine. 
There were, again, others who were delighted by the 
contrast between the old and the young Mr. Strachey, 
and in America, where things of that kind happen 
very frequently, there were aspirants to the academic 
dignity of D.Lit. or Ph.D., or some such honour, who 
expended ingenuity in endeavour to reconcile the 
author of ‘ Eminent Victorians’ with the author of 
‘ Good Georgians.’ In short, he had in the ’forties as 
much critical attention as was convenient, possibly 
rather more. He was a gifted man, good at many 
things, and at last he attained to laying down his pen. 


* 
* * 


He had, for a few years, a great influence on the 
public; but he founded no school, had no successors. 
In truth, it was evident to the young men tempted to 
imitate him not only that he was, at his best, inimitable 
but that his method had already yielded all that could 
be got out of it. At the very last, he was in a sense 
unfashionable. There were the enthusiasts, who expa- 
tiated, however, only on his early writings, and there 
were the critics who moaned over his decline; the 
general reading public was not much concerned either 
to look back to the work of his first period or to 
examine the few books he put forth in his final period. 
Collectors pursued first editions of his works, and 
with their passion for completeness they included the 
later writings. But what will not collectors do? There 
was one not so long ago who aspired to completeness 
in the matter of all novels with a hero surnamed Smith. 
The Strachey manuscripts are safe in America, all but 
one, which has been deposited in the British Museum, 
to be made public ten years hence, when, conceivably, 
it may revive the excitement of 1918. 

Stet II. 


‘ Back Numbers,’ in its usual form, will be resumed 
when this interlude is at an end. 
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REVIEWS 
POPULARIZATION 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Possible Worlds. By J. B. S. Haldane. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Pre-Roman Britain. By H. J. Massingham. 
The Papacy. By A. L. Maycock. 
Catholicism. By M.C.D’Arcy. Evolution. 
By E. W. MacBride. The Races of Man- 
kind. By H. J. Fleure. Russian Literature. 


By Janko Lavrin. Protestantism. By 
W. R. Inge. The Life of Christ. By 
R. J. Campbell. Benn’s Sixpenny Library. 
6d. each. 


T HERE is something very significant, I think, or 
something at any rate well worth searching for 
its significance, in the number of books and series 
which have been published during the last fifteen years 
or so in the endeavour to give to the general educated 
public the conclusions of modern science in a form it 
can understand. This phenomenon has little or 
nothing to do with the call to ‘ self-improvement ” 
which preceded and accompanied the establishment of 
State education. That was merely one wave in the 
insurgence of the middle classes, aspiring to culture 
supposed to have been hitherto the property of the 
aristocracy and yet desiring to mix with it a little of the 
practical sense which had made them great. It mixed up 
together biology and poetry, political economy and 
visits to public art galleries, music, mathematics and 
Polytechnic classes in wood-carving. The foam left 
on the shore by the last effort of this antiquated tide 
can be seen perhaps in the Schema and the Time-Table 
by which Mr. Wells’s Mr. Lewisham proposed to regu- 
late his life. These terrifymg documents included, it 
may be remembered, besides languages and sciences, 
literature at meals. Literature, Mr. Wells explains, 
meant ‘“ learning extracts (preferably pompous) from 
the plays of William Shakespeare.” } ; 
There may be minds as naive as that in existence 
to-day, but I should doubt it. If there are it is certainly 
not for them that the bulk of this ‘* ceuvre de popu- 
larization ’’ is intended. It is intended to please a new 
public, to gratify a new curiosity. The first-hand 
results of scientific research have long since escaped 
from the grasp of the layman. When Darwin wrote 
his ‘ Origin of Species’ he was able to address his 
colleagues and the general public at one and the, same 
time. When Professor Agar had concluded the experi- 
ments on water-fleas, which (according to Professor 
MacBride) dealt a deadly blow to Darwin’s theory of 
natural selection, it never occurred to him to do any- 
thing of the sort. The public, if it had been at all 
likely to be interested, could not have understood the 
language in which alone Professor Agar could explain 
to professional scientists what he had been about. 
Yet in spite of this our interest in science has not 
decreased, it has manifestly increased. It takes in the 
mind of the educated man of normally alert intellect 
some of the place which used to be given to politics 
and also, I think, some of that which used to be given 
to literature. To be unable to think (and how many 
of us can?) as much or as seriously as we did about 
politics is a serious deprivation to most minds, which 
require, as it were,.a little of the gravel of hard facts 


in their crops to help them to digest what else is there. 


And it may be that the increasing materialism of the 
age prevents imaginative literature from being quite 
the satisfying food that it was. At any rate the nor- 
mally intelligent man of to-day tends more and more 
to want to know something about biology, about 
relativity, about the structure of the atom, geology, 
ethnology and history or, at least, something about 
some selection from these and similar subjects. And 


he wants to know, not with any idea of improving 
himself (which generally meant, in the long run, turn- 
ing an honest penny out of the knowledge), but simply 
because he wants to know. It is as pure an appetite 
for mental food as that which will make one man 
read the report of a murder trial in Chicago and 
another the poems of Browning. 

This latest attempt to gratify this appetite is worthy 
of the highest commendation. In saying this, I speak 
entirely from the standpoint of an ignorant man, who 
does not so much mind what an expert says, so long 
as he says something intelligible. For the accuracy 
of what is said, he must depend on the editor and the 
publishers of the series and here, so far as I can judge, 
he is in very safe hands. The choice of subjects and 
the allotment of them seem to have been carried out 
with discretion and originality. 

It is only natural that some volumes should be 
better than others. But, if I find Mr. H. J. Fleure’s 
book less readable than the others, I should add that, 
for some mysterious reason, it seems almost impos- 
sible to write a readable popular treatise on ethnology. 
I should criticize Mr. H. J. Massingham on two 
grounds: first, that he writes in too complicated and 
elevated a style for the purpose, and, second, that he 
sets forth a fiercely debated theory without making it 
sufficiently clear that it is not universally accepted. 
This does not mean, however, that he has not written 
an exceedingly interesting essay. Of the remainder, 
I think I should choose as a model Professor 
MacBride’s perspicuous account of the present state 
of the theory of evolution. He has mastered the 
difficult art of discarding the inessential and yet leav- 
ing behind more than a dry framework of facts. 

Mr. J. B. S. Haldane is, perhaps, the most brilliant 
popularizer of them all, but he has preferred to carry 
on the work of popularization by articles in the Press 
which are here collected into a volume. The range of 
subjects on which he can write lucidly and engross- 
ingly is very wide. He takes as a rule, it is true, 
biological topics, but he makes excursions outside 
biology to the importance of Kant’s philosophy for 
scientific thought, to the possibility of visualizing 
Riemann’s geometry and to cave-exploration as a 
hobby for amateur investigators. And he displays on 
occasion the precious ability to be arresting without 
being unjustifiably sensational. The most pleasing 
essay in this book describes the future of the human 
race many millions of years hence, when a section of 
it has transplanted itself to Venus to escape the 
laying waste of the earth by the return of the moon. 
Every detail in this story has its justification (for the 
purpose involved) in fact, and the whole almost makes 
one wish that Mr. Haldane would abandon the no 
doubt delightful occupation of eating ammonium 
chloride to see what will happen (he calls it ‘* being 
one’s own rabbit ’’) and turn instead to the writing 
of scientific fiction, which has been a barren field since 
it was deserted by Mr. Wells. But it will be better in 
the long run for Mr. Haldane to go on as he is going. 
He is an example of a growing tendency to hold that 
a scientist is better, not worse, even at his own special 
work, for that particular lucidity which will enable 
him to explain to a lay public what he is doing. 
We cannot, to be sure, demand of all scientists that 
they shall possess this gift, but the more of them that 
possess it the better. 


OUR FOREFATHERS 


The Antiquity of Man in East Anglia. By 
J. Reid Moir. Cambridge University Press. 
15S. 

io author of this book is well known as a solid 
and cautious worker who has for many years 


been engaged in the search for archzological 
specimens in East Anglia. At first, as is often the 
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case, Mr. Reid Moir had to contend with a good deal 
of incredulity; but the continental experts who visited 
the sites under the guidance of the author found it 
in the course of time more and more difficult to 
maintain their attitude of doubt when they saw flint 
implements still lying in the workshops where they 
had been manufactured, surrounded by hundreds of 
flakes, with the hammer-stones that had struck them 
off in close proximity. An International Commission 
which came to East Anglia some years ago pro- 
nounced in favour of Mr. Reid Moir. 

The author has written many papers in the pro- 
ceedings of learned societies, but they are compara- 
tively inaccessible to the plain man who wishes to 
know what has been done and what has been 
established beyond dispute; it is therefore a matter 
for congratulation that in this beautifully produced 
volume are now collected in a readily comprehensible 
form the results of many years’ work. To a text 
remarkable for its lucidity are added twenty-five 
exceptionally beautiful plates, and more than seventy 
text figures so admirably drawn that even a reader 
who has never seen a stone implement could hardly 
fail to understand them and form a mental picture 
of what they represent. If any improvement could 
be made it would be by the addition of a few 
stereoscopic plates; it is not difficult to acquire the 
knack of combining such pictures without the use of 
an instrument, and they would be almost as useful as 
actual specimens. 

In one respect Mr. Reid Moir has let his readers 
down. It is a singular omission in a work of this 
kind which contains numerous place names not 
readily findable in any ordinary atlas: a map of 
East Anglia showing the position of the various sites 
is really an indispensable accompaniment to the text, 
and it would not be a work of supererogation to add 
a geological map to it. There will probably be many 
people anxious to see for themselves some of the 
sites described in this work and they would have 
found such information of the utmost value. 

If the author had realized how keen an interest 
his vivid chapters are likely to excite he might also 
have amplified his text, which contains a diagram- 
matic section of implementiferous deposits, by giving 
a list of the most suitable points at which to view 
the different strata enumerated; he will doubtless 
have the opportunity of doing so in another edition. 
It might perhaps be well to modify at the same time 
the diagrammatic section, or at any rate to append 
a note that the scale bears no relation to the periods 
of time involved, for it shows the Pleistocene as if 
it were many times the length of the Pliocene. It 
is also perhaps a little misleading in two other 
respects, for the Eocene seems to be shown as an 
implementiferous deposit and to precede immediately 
the Pliocene. What appears to be meant is that 
pebbles from Eocene strata have been fashioned into 
the eoliths found by Mr. Reid Moir at Darmsden, for on 
a later page it is suggested that the earliest human 
implements belong to the end of the Miocene. 

The author has not limited his survey to the 
earliest periods, but sets forth briefly but clearly the 
succession of human works and occasionally of 
skeletal remains right down to the Roman period. 
He discusses the colours of flint implements and the 
fossilization of bone; and at intervals we learn some- 
thing of the experiments in flint chipping and in other 
directions by which Mr. Reid Moir has given a 
reasonable basis to theories which might otherwise 
have remained mere guesses. Everyone who reads 
this book, which is as remarkable for the modesty 
of the portions in which the author himself figures 
as for the ungrudging acknowledgment of the 
achievements of others, will understand how Mr. 
Reid Moir has accomplished so much and how he has 
been able to enlist the aid of so many friends. It 
will be surprising if he does not find among his 


readers many more who are anxious to take part in 
his labours or attack their own local archeological 
problems. 


LONDON IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Tricks of the Town. Being Reprints of Three 
Eighteenth-Century Tracts. Edited by 
Ralph Straus. Chapman and Hall. 21s. 

The Unspeakable Curll. Being Some Account 
of Edmund Curll, Bookseller. By Ralph 
Straus. Chapman and Hall. 42s. 


HE boom in _ everything eighteenth-century 

evidently continues, for Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall think it worth while to begin issuing a new 
series of reprints bearing the title ‘ Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Diversions,’ and Mr. Ralph Straus, who edits the 
first volume of the series, has also written an account 
of Edmund Curll, the famous eighteenth-century book- 
seller, pirate, and pornographer. These solidly-pro- 
duced volumes are poor and expensive witnesses to the 
decline of the sixpenny box, and Mr. Straus is an 
optimist indeed when he speaks of the handsome 
reprint as taking the place of the cheap spoils which 
once rewarded those who hunted in second-hand book- 
shops. He observes, and his arithmetic is convinc- 
ing, that not every millionaire can possess a First 
Folio Shakespeare nor, we might add, a complete 
eighteenth-century collection. Frustrated millionaires 
and searchers of the booksellers’ boxes may be glad 
to buy these reprinted tracts, but the confirmed bar- 
gain-addict will prefer to keep his money in his 
pocket. 

The first of these tracts is called ‘ The Tricks of the 
Town Laid Open : or, a Companion for Country Gentle- 
men.’ It was originally published, with a somewhat 
different title, in 1699, when Ned Ward was issuing 
his ‘ London Spy,’ and both were of the type made 
fashionable by the success of Dekker’s ‘ Gull’s Horn- 
book,’ which appeared nearly a century earlier. In 
1747 ‘ Tricks of the Town’ was rediscovered and 
issued with slight emendations as a new publication, 
and it is this edition which is here reprinted. It takes 
the form of seventeen letters supposed to have been 
written to a Leicestershire gentleman by a friend in 
town to warn him of the dangers of the place. London, 
he is informed, ‘‘ is grown so monstrously corrupt and 
degenerate, and so strangely over-run with Vice and 
Folly, that there is little good to be expected from the 
society you’ll find in’t.’’ Polite conversation he will 
not discover, for the art is dead, and as for the play- 
house, it is little better than a brothel. Healthier pas- 
times such as tennis are equally beset by sharpers and 
cheats. About the middle of the century there appears 
to have been a revival of interest in tennis. In the 
Hay-Market a ‘‘ six-game set, with advantage game,” 
could be played for two shillings, and at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields a four-game set could be had for a shilling and 
eightpence, while Mr. Thomas Higginson, of St. Mar- 
tin’s Street, issued a newspaper advertisement addressed 
‘* To all Gentlemen that like the Exercises of Tennis, 
Fives, or Billiards.’’ These exercises were apparently 
all equally dangerous to inexperienced country gentle- 
men coming up to town. 

In language the tract is comparatively decent and 
moderate, but it has not the raciness and vigour of 


Ned Ward. It may be regarded as a fair specimen | 


of a numerous class, but it appears to have no other 
merit, except that of issuing a warning, apparently 
not yet out of date, against speaking to a stranger in 
London. 

The two other pamphlets are really two editions of 
the same work, or rather were ‘‘ made up from 4 
common stock.” The first, entitled ‘ A Trip through 
the Town,’ is taken from the fourth edition which 
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appeared in 1735, and the second, ‘ A Trip from St. 
James’s to the Exchange,’ is dated 1744. In 1735 
the town is ‘‘ a kind of large Forest of Wild-Beasts, 
where most of us range about at a venture, and are 
equally savage, and mutually destructive one of 
another.’’ By 1744 it has become ‘‘ the grand Reser- 
voir, or Common-Sewer of the world : Like the Ocean, 
wherein the muddy and dirty Brooks, as well as the 
clear and rapid Rivers, disembogue themselves, this 
City receives the Scum and Filth, not only of our own, 
but of all other Countries . . . France furnishes Cooks, 
Valets de Chambre, Dancers, and Teachers of French, 
who seldom understand a sentence of English. Italy 
supplies us with Fidlers and Eunuchs . . . Scotland 
sends us Pedlars, Beggars and Quacks; and Ireland, 
Evidences, Robbers, and Bullies. Wales . . . Chair- 
men, Footmen and Porters.” Even this is not the 
full tale, for the Germans, we read: 
have of late years greatly incroached upon the Prerogatives 
of the Welch, by importing several Thousands of their Drones 
into London; many of whom, from Lice and Laziness, have 
got themselves into laced Liveries, and profitable Places, But 


the Britons are not without hope of recovering their ancient 
Rights and Privileges. 


In both years there was the same servant problem, 
and the same horrors and humours of Newgate and 
Tyburn. Both pamphlets have also ‘‘ many other 
diverting Particulars.” 

‘* The unspeakable Curll,’’ of whom Mr. Straus 
gives an account, together with a list of his publica- 
tions, was an impudent and successful scamp whose 
scandalous conduct both in business and in private 
life caused him to be attacked by everybody—by Swift, 
by Pope, who gave him an emetic, and by Defoe, 
who said he was what he looked: the worst sort of 
debauchee. The variety and comprehensiveness of the 
charges brought against him almost remind one of 
those Gibbon so gleefully quotes against Pope John 
XXII. Adapting the language of Gibbon, it may be 
said that he was only accused of lying, forgery, theft, 
immorality and something approaching murder. 
Though a rogue he carried his impudence to comical 
lengths and he had a genius for advertisement. He 
is chiefly interesting as a “‘ pirate” and as, in the 
technical sense, a curious publisher. His cleverness 
is well illustrated by the way he met Defoe’s attack. 
After calling attention to the nature of some of Curll’s 
recent publications, Defoe wrote : 

there is indeed but one Bookseller eminent among us for this 

Abomination, and from him the Crime takes the just 

Denomination of Curlicism. The Fellow is a contemptible 

Wretch a thousand ways: he is odious in his _ person, 

scandalous in his Fame; he is mark’d by Nature, for he has 

a bawdy Countenance, and a debauched Mien; his Tongue is 

an Echo of all the beastly Language his shop is fill’d with, and 

Filthiness drivels in the very Tone of his Voice. 

Curll replied to the attack in a work, ‘ Curlicism 
Display’d,’ in which, while ostensibly defending him- 
self, he was really giving the most alluring advertise- 
ment of the books complained of. His activities as 
a “‘ pirate ” were extensive, and his assiduity in hasty 
biography was such that Arbuthnot, in a letter to 
Swift, wrote that Curll was ‘‘ one of the new terrors 
of death.” In later years his publications grew fewer, 
but ‘‘ curiouser and curiouser.” His last considerable 
piece of villainy was the issue of ‘ Mr. Pope’s Literary 
Correspondence ’ in five volumes, the last three vol- 
umes containing hardly anything of Pope’s letters 
though many diverting attacks on him. Mr. Straus’s 
biographical sketch is an interesting account of a truly 
remarkable man. It is plentifully illustrated, and in 
addition to a full Jist of Curll’s publications it includes 
the title-pages of several in facsimile. 


THE TRAGEDIENNE OF WARD 7 


Reluctantly Told. By Jane Hillyer. Wishart. 
7s. 6d. 
HERE is a dreadful fascination in madness, and 
an unfailing attraction in any book which sets 
out to tell us, in the sufferer’s own words, exactly 


what it feels like to go slowly mad. It is not often 
that those who have lost their reason and recovered 
it again can be got to speak of the experience. Prob- 
ably it is not often that they can remember much of 
it—any more than we can remember our delirious 
ravings under an attack of fever. But here is Miss 
Jane Hillyer, with complete courage and self-posses- 
sion, and with a surprisingly clear memory of the 
events, coolly laying before us a record, as complete 
as she can make it, of all her emotions and everything 
that happened to her from the time when she first 
ceased to be quite normal to the happy day when she 
was released from ‘‘ hospital,” restored to her senses 
and to the) bosom of her family at the same time. To 
pretend that the book makes pleasant reading would 
be absurd. To pretend that it can be a complete or 
scientific record would be equally absurd. Miss Hillyer 
admits that, upon attempting to collect her memories, 
she found that she had forgotten one whole year, 
which she significantly calls ‘‘ the straight jacket 
year.’’ But it is a book which very few readers will 
be able to put down unfinished; and it is a book for 
which its author can fairly claim, that it may do much 
good—may help those in danger to ‘‘take themselves in 
hand” while there is yet time, and those who have 
been cured to face the future with a new confidence. 
‘*One can gain a little by going down into the pit 
as well as by climbing a mountain.” 

One or two leading impressions emerge. We have 
no space here for the details of ‘‘ hospital ” life. In 
America, where Miss Hillyer was confined, they 
apparently treat their ‘‘ patients” very well, though 
occasionally a ‘‘ nurse’’ does lose her temper, and 
though processions of misshapen women—‘‘ there are 
no fair Ophelias here!” says Miss Hillyer bitterly— 
may sometimes be seen, being driven naked through 
the passages to their bath. The real interest of the 
book is purely psychological. The ordinary reader will 
do well to ‘‘skip” Dr. Collins’s introduction—a 
terrifying broadside of modern scientific jargon; but 
containing nothing quite so bad as Miss Hillyer’s own 
term, ‘‘ occupational therapy.” It does not help. 
What anyone can see for himself is that, judging from 
Miss Hillyer’s case, people lose their reason through 
reasoning too much about themselves. Introspection 
drove Miss Hillyer insane, and the first sign of return- 
ing sanity was an increased power to think “‘ objec- 
tively.” Once, after she had created an unusually 
violent ‘‘ scene,’’ she heard the doctor refer to her to the 
nurses as ‘‘ the tragedienne of Ward 7.” That irritated 
her. But why she eventually recovered was that she 
knew all the time that it was a home thrust. She 
knew she ought to laugh. She often prayed to laugh. 
The first thing ‘‘ mental patients ” lose is their sense 
of humour. 

Then one day she escaped for a brief interval into the 
street—to the alarm of her ‘‘ nurses ”—and observed 
all the sane people running about busily upon their 
(more or less) sane errands, and taking no notice at 
all of her. That also did good. But the decisive 
influence in her recovery is far more interesting. They 
allowed her to walk by herself in the hospital grounds, 
and there she found a mound covered with wild 
flowers. She fell on her knees dmong them, and from 
that moment the whole tone of the story changes. 
She forgot herself at last. ‘‘ He who has never seen 
wet white blossoms clinging to black branches, backed 
by a purple storm-filled sky, who has never seen these 
through bars, has missed their most sharply accented 
moment of beauty.” The next step was inevitable. 
She began to write verse. Mark that she had never 
been able to write a line since her trouble began, and 
that she had never in her whole life attempted 
verse! It was not very good verse, not very thought- 
ful, but somehow extraordinarily pathetic. At first 
she could not get the spelling right. Here is a rather 
later example : 


A single blade of grass 
Silhouetted against a whole blue sky! 
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Lying here level with the earth, 

With careless glance I follow its stem 

Up, up, up 

Till sword-like it presses toward 

And pierces the heart 

Of the evening star. 
This verse from the asylum is all concerned with 
flowers and leaves and grass, and all the every-day, 
lovely things which we tread under foot, never think- 
ing how they are keeping the world of men sane. 
That is a great truth which Miss Jane Hillyer seems 
to have brought back with her out of the ‘‘ pit.” She 
clung to a blade of grass, we might say, and so saved 
her soul alive. She has shown great courage and 
sincerity in writing this remarkable little book, which 
deserves that rather over-worked title, ‘‘a human 
document,” more than any we have met for some 
time. 


SHORT STORIES 


It Never Rains. By J. Murray Allison. Hurst 
‘and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


R. MURRAY ALLISON’S range is wide, both 
in subject and in manner of treatment. His sub- 
ject is life, in any aspect he has met it; his manner 
of describing it varies from the full-blown surprise-at- 
the-end style of O. Henry and his imitators to the 
simpler and subtler character-study. He is not in 
every instance equally successful, but at his best he 
is very good indeed. Mr. Allison is a born story- 
teller. The reader feels this from the beginning and 
is never disappointed, in spite of an occasional lapse 
of the ‘‘ We must now accompany our hero to Tim- 
buctoo’’ kind. Readers in search of the average, 
ordinary short story will not find it here: Mr. Allison 
scorns the conventions and the conventional. They 
will find instead a collection of stories that are rich 
in humour, observation, and knowledge of human 
nature, and if they like these qualities in a writer 
they will determine to renew this one’s acquaintance. 
Next to a natural talent for story-telling and a 
remarkable knowledge of human nature, Mr. Allison’s 
most valuable gift is irony. Some of the very best 
things among these stories and sketches are in this 
vein—for example, ‘ The Stinging of Old Man Snow,’ 
in which the foibles and failings of art critics and 
collectors are delicately pilloried; or the story which 
gives its name to the book, in which, with a like 
neatness, he pinks collectors of first editions; or, 
best of all, in the delicious letters of ‘ Mortimer 
Hackforth ’—originally published in this Review— 
where irony and parody are memorably blended. 
Here Mr. Allison’s touch never falters. If this joyous 
little exercise in wit does not kill with derision the 
kind of literary ferret who goes nosing after 
posthumous rubbish, then this humourless species is 
thicker skinned than we imagined. 
If the reader wants invention, he can have it in 
‘ The Blue Rose,’ in which, with Wellsian ingenuity, 
the disappointed discoverer of a blue rose ruins his 
employer’s horticultural business and causes havoc in 
half the gardens of Europe and America by secretly 
mixing the seeds. If he wants phantasy, he can 
have it in ‘ Shaving the Duke,’ a description of a 
dream that is quite remarkably true to unreality. If 
he wants humour and observation, he can find it in 
‘ The Man with the Spiked Moustache ’ and the jolly 
tale of ‘ Freddy Parson’s Bid for Fame.’ Freddy’s 
friend had discovered that if a gentleman wants to 
pass unnoticed in a crowd all he need do is dress 
like a waiter. Freddy, to win notoriety and a bet, 
set out to prove the veracity of this information. He 
proved it, and in doing so proved also that if a waiter 
wants to disguise himself among waiters all he need 
do is dress like a gentleman. 
Mr. Allison is at his brightest among bores. He 
seems to delight in their company, and, what is more, 


he makes us delight in their company. Three times 
he indulges in the luxury of recounting their tales as 
they themselves would have told them, relying simply 
on a wealth of irrelevant detail for his effect and for 
the revelation of character. Before we have reached 
the end of Mr. Franklyn’s adventure—Mr,. Frankl 
had lost and recovered a pencil, and he takes half 
an hour to tell us about it—we love him like a 
brother. But perhaps the best thing in the book is the 
sketch of Mr. Williams, the proprietor of the Mitre 
at Towton. There is a touch of Dickens about Mr. 
Williams. 

It may be added, seeing the season of the year, 
that in a number of these stories the author shows 
a masterly appreciation of how food should be 
cooked and eaten, and how wines should be drunk. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Capital Levities. A Book of Verse. By 
T. Michael Pope. Hurst and Blackett. 
3s. 6d. 

R. POPE’S capital levities begin, as they should, 
with the Capital. His ‘ Child’s Guide to London’ 
is full of good things, particularly the first one on St. 

Paul’s Cathedral, which Mr. Belloc praises in an amus- 

ing Preface for possessing ‘‘ the lapidary style ”’: 

In this cathedral vast and dim 
The congregation sing a hymn; 
The music, it is understood, 

Is, on the whole, extremely good. 

Here, as Mr. Belloc observes, is real economy; here 

also are wit and satire. Mr. Pope’s book should appeal 

particularly to Londoners, for through it run know- 
ledge and love of London. Close on the heels of the 

St. Paul’s quatrain follows the ‘ Ballade of a Dean,’ an 

echo of whose Envoi may perhaps (and we hope) 

penetrate the walls of the Cathedral, or even of the 

Queen Anne house across the way: 

Prince, notwithstanding all you say, 
Deans will be Deans, make no mistake, 
And every Dean will have his day— 
But this one simply takes the cake. 

Mr. Pope’s verses gain point and vitality by the 
frequent introduction of living persons, and he is not 
afraid to tell them what he thinks of them. He can 
parody, too, and well. Those who enjoyed Mr. Kip- 
ling’s ‘ Debits and Credits’ will also enjoy this on 
Mr. James Joyce: 

Joyce went to. Heaven 
(That was hardly fair), 
Rosa Carey met him first 
To lead him up the stair. 
Swinburne, Keats and Edward Shanks— 
Hardly, though, from choice— 
Stood with Mr. Ezra Pound 
To welcome Joyce. 

Mr. Pope has a more than ordinary gift for epigram 

and he knows well how to employ it. There is little 

room left for quotation, but ‘ The Lesson’ cannot be 
crowded out: 

I’ve learned this lesson, to my cost,— 

When all is said and done 

Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than to have loved and won. 


Here is Henpeckery crystallized. 

War memories flit through some of the verses, 
calling up forgotten images of rationing and profiteers 
and meat-queues. Mr. Pope has a fine contempt for 
the uncultured get-rich-quick and the diamond-studded 
boor. He loves ‘‘ pubs” and _ unpretentiousness, 
simple people and simple things, and beneath the spon- 
taneity and laughter there is evident a genuine hatred 
of wrong and injustice; his scorn is heartfelt. All that 
Mr. Chesterton meant in that significant line of his: 

When we were angry and poor and happy 
is to be found in Mr. Pope’s verses. Mr. Bohun 
Lynch has contributed some amusing illustrations. 
We can imagine no more delightful Christmas present 
than this excellent and inexpensive little book. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hartiey 


Her Closed Hands. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Soldier Born. By Conal O’Riordan. Collins. 


By Putnam Weale. 


7s. 6d. 
One Crystal and a Mother. By Ellen du Pois 
Taylor. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
All Children Must Be Paid For. By L. de 
Giberne Sieveking. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


O be told that the novel one is reading forms part 
of a trilogy is disheartening. Mr. Putnam Weale 
has preceded ‘ Her Closed Hands’ with ‘ Wang the 
Ninth,’ and is to follow it with ‘ Crucifixion.’ I men- 
tion their names because many people who read ‘ Her 
Closed Hands ’ will want to read its immediate neigh- 
bours. It is a pity to miss the introduction to Wang, 
for everything Mr. Weale has to say about him is 
diverting, but in the present book he is sufficiently 
reintroduced to make his career easy to follow. In- 
deed, all the characters stand on their own feet; they 
do not come trailing long cloudy pasts of which we 
know nothing. So ‘ Her Closed Hands’ escapes the 
main reproach levelled against the sequel. It is a 
curious, interesting, even fascinating book, with its 
definite plot and (especially in the dialogue) its rather 
stiff, formal style, recalling the novels of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘‘ Thus far and no farther,” said 
Trent reflectively, pointing at the gate—*‘ that is, 
unless I have the agility to climb over.’” How many 
heroes of modern novels would dare thus lightly to 
refer to their ‘‘ agility ’’? The agile Trent is the hero 
of the story; Wang the Ninth its deus ex machina; 
and the scene is a vast Chimese city which we take to 
be Pekin—Pekin upon which hordes of republican 
revolutionaries are about to descend. We are shown 
some episodes of the revolution; we are shown many 
phases of Chinese life; but the story centres about the 
Great House, a vast dilapidated palace, untenanted 
because no one will face the ghosts that haunt it. 
Trent, a well-to-do, wandering Englishman, sets 
out to make it habitable. The hostility, passive and 
active, that he encounters from the superstitious and 
yet so civilized Chinese, an hostility ultimately over- 
come by the astuteness of Wang the Ninth, is excel- 
lently described. We sometimes wish that Trent’s heart 
might be left in peace, while he continues his divert- 
ing adventures with the Chinese. But it is not. Mr. 
Weale involves him in a love affair with an American 
woman, whose well-drawn, irritating husband departs 
into darkest China to recruit a very shattered fortune. 
There is a small group of Anglo-Saxons in the midst 
of which the love affair is staged; all these characters 
are well drawn, but their relation to the action and 
development of the story is not always obvious. Mr. 
Weale is excellent at describing individual scenes, but 
his full intention is not yet visible—perhaps the third 
volume of the trilogy will disclose it. The pace is 
good but the direction a trifle hazy. Are we supposed 
to be observing the effect of China and its medieval 
outlook on this handful of Europeans and Americans? 
The quotation from which the book takes its title sug- 
gests this: ‘‘ And when this phantom from another 
age comes into our lives, what will she bring us in 
her closed hands?’’ China, then, is the protagonist of 
the book; but the effect of a continent upon an indi- 
dual can better be imagined than described; the excite- 
ment of the incidents, the complicated relationships 
between the white people, arrogate to themselves an 
interest which perhaps ought to be more relative. All 
the same, Mr. Weale, without tiresomely insisting 
upon local colour, does succeed in keeping always in 


our thoughts the Yellow River and the Great Wall. 

‘ Her Closed Hands’ is an exceedingly interesting 
book, varied, full of observation, and showing on 
every page the working of an independent and inquir- 
ing mind. After reading many formless, desultory 
novels, it is a pleasure to find one that submits to 
being parcelled out into books and chapter-headings, 
and, without being sensational, pays what is their 
proper due to dramatic entries, hair-breadth escapes, 
and violent ends. It would be an interesting speculation 
how far Mr. Weale’s book owes its fascination to its 
subject-matter ; we continually discover ourselves being 
interested in the Chinese as Chinese, not as the back- 
ground against which Trent and Mrs, Scott enact their 
little scene. We linger over Wang’s visit to the 
Chinese geomancer, whereas a chapter dealing with 
a Bond Street fortune-teller we should be disposed to 
skip. Obviously in fiction the interest of the subject- 
matter will assert itself, be the treatment never so 
inferior. Mr. Weale’s treatment is not inferior; he 
handles his theme well, when he realizes it clearly, 
and his book is an original and rewarding piece of 
work. 

Mr. Conal O’Riordan also invokes a special interest 
to carry us through his pages: he reconstructs the 
Ireland and the London of the Regency. David Tyr- 
connell Quinn is the son of an Irish baronet and he 
passes through a very Irish childhood—that is to say, 
his life is described in terms of its environment and 
its period. We see Dublin, we study its architecture, 
Bective House, Leinster House, through David’s eyes. 
His father was an officer in the Guards, a rake, and 
a good shot with a pistol; we have duels, go on visits 
and meet crusted characters. Presently David is dis- 
patched to England. He stays with Quaker relations, 
whose way of life is a great contrast to his father’s; 
then follows a sketch of a Quaker banker’s family 
about the year 1810. Next David goes to Westminster 
School and passes through a disagreeable novitiate. 
We get the impression of the road the boy travels, 
rather than the boy himself: he is warm-hearted, high- 
spirited, generous, tender, the model of what a boy 
should be, and yet the sum of his characteristics never 
quite forms a character. He has that quality of love- 
ableness with which Mr. O’Riordan can always invest 
his heroes ; otherwise his personality leaves little mark. 
The Princess Charlotte, with whom he falls mildly in 


You need Quick-starting OIL 
and Quick-starting PETROL 


—BOTH SHELL 


NEITHER good petrol alone, nor good 
lubricant alone, can make your motor 
start quickly in cold weather. It’s the 
combined effect that counts : 


Shell Petrol—which ignites quickly, 
even in the coldest weather. 

And Shell Lubricating Oil— which is 
made to stand low temperatures—which 
stays fluid when other oils freeze solid. 
Don’t run down your batteries or tire 
yourself on the starting handle. Stan- 
dardise on the “ Quick-Starting Pair,” 
and enjoy your winter motoring. 
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love, is drawn slightly but with more spirit. Mr. 
O’Riordan has repressed his charming sense of 
humour, or some of it, out of respect to the Muse of 
History. Sometimes it lifts its head: 
san: poor are always with you,’’ Mr. Nightingale said 
softly. 
** In a sense that is quite true,’? Mr. Palmer agreed. ‘‘ The 
deserving poor, I trust, are never absent from my mind; but 
how many of the poor are deserving ? How many, I ask you?”’ 


“* Practically none of the really poor,’? Mrs. Coldharbour 
declared. 

‘* How many of the rich?” Mr. Nightingale queried. 

And again Mrs. Coldharbour provided the answer: ‘‘ Practi- 
cally all the really rich.” 

‘* Thine is a simple faith,” said Mr. Nightingale. 


‘ Soldier Born ’ is a pleasant readable book, stocked 
with erudition and having considerable sense of the 
past; but, whether or not because it is concerned with 
historical or quasi-historical personages, it lacks the 
warm humanity and quick natural sequence and transi- 
tion of mood that charmed us in the history of Adam 
of Dublin. 


Miss Ellen du Pois Taylor is not without talent as 
a writer, but it is a terrible talent, expressing itself in 
a kind of Americanese drilled into the gait and bear- 
ing of the grand manner. The narrator is the reporter 
of an American newspaper. She specializes in crime 
and sensational love affairs. Miss Crystal Clemente 
and the murderess, her mother, provide ‘‘ Miss Made- 
moiselle Reporter ’’ (as Madame Clemente calls the 
heroine) with her first case.. The thought of Miss 
Clemente, her many love affairs and her great gen- 
erosity to charities, fixes itself in the journalist’s mind ; 
she feels that Crystal is one of the Women of All 
Time. She does not succeed in convincing us of this, 
however. ‘ One Crystal and a Mother’ is a very 
strange book; one can scarcely tell whether or not 
it is written in good faith. Sentences such as these 
are of frequent occurrence : 


There is nothing more depressing than a silkenly turned 
out expectancy which persistently refused to materialize. ... 

I boswelled when my feet tingled to trip the light ecstatic 
by the twisting path of garden and down a ball-room floor. 

Was there something Freudian in his attitude towards these 
paper replicas of Beauty. . . . Did he dread motion and 
words in women simply because of the havoc they did to 
his illusions? 

I was convinced that Madame was too basically pathological 
to be anything but sadistic over her meals. 

And then mid-way between a molar and an incisor I had 
an inspiration. 


One could go on multiplying instances. In its proper 
place, in the back-chat of the newspaper office, Miss 
Taylor’s facetiousness does not come amiss, but when 
the organ note of passion gets in it becomes indeed 
the tune the cow died of. And it is difficult and fatigu- 
ing to separate the wit from the pretentiousness, as 
it is difficult in Mr. Sieveking’s ‘ All Children Must 
be Paid For,’ to sift the humour from the buffoonery. 
Every now and then he scores a hit, but he makes his 
target so large it is impossible to miss it. To write 
a fantasy on Birth Control was a daring idea, but 
Mr. Sieveking spoils it with overmuch burlesque. 


~SHORTER NOTICES 


Christmas Carols. Benn. 6d. 


HERE is a timely addition to the ‘‘ Augustan Books of 
English Poetry.”” The book consists of twenty-five Christmas 
carols, the majority of. which are of early origin. ‘‘ This Ender- 
night !’’ the date of which is given as'“‘ about 1400,” must be 
one of the earliest examples of its class as the first reference 
to carol-singing in English literature appears to have been made 
by John Awdlay, who wrote in or about 1426. One of the 
‘* jolliest ’’ carols in the collection opens with the lines: 

‘A principal point of charity, 
It is merry to be 
In Him that is but one. 


From internal evidence we should say that the carol—if so it 
may be called—on the last page is of a considerably later da:e, 
but the sentiments expressed are none the less admirable: 


Come hither, Christmas day, and dine, 
We'll mix sobriety with wine 
And easy mirth with thoughts divine. 


Such familiar carols as ‘A Virgin Most Pure,’ ‘God Rest 
You Merry, Gentlemen ’ and ‘ The Seven Joys of Mary” are 
here, but one misses ‘ When Christ was born of Mary free.’ 


Highcliffe and the Stuarts. By the Hon. Mrs. Edward Stuart 
Wortley. Murray. 16s. 


THIS volume deals mainly with Bute’s grandson, Charles 
Stuart, the diplomatist, who became Lord Stuart de Rothesay, 
He was not of outstanding importance, and Highcliffe, which 
he built, is modern Gothic, but out of the two Mrs. Wortley 
has produced an agreeable book, much of it good contemporary 
gossip. During the Napoleonic wars Stuart held diplomatic 
posts at Vienna, Petersburg, Madrid, Lisbon, and after the 
peace he was British’ Ambassador in Paris and later at St, 
Petersburg. His most considerable achievement was at Lisbon, 
where his management of the Portuguese members of the 
Regency was extraordinarily dexterous. The secret of this 
success seems to have been his great knowledge of and interest 
in the history and literature of the country. At the restoration 
Stuart settled down with great relish to the delights of French 
society. His wife must have relished these delights rather 
less. Lady Hardwicke writes that Lady Stuart “‘ has been 
plagued with severe colds, to which the old-fashioned custom 
of evening visits has contributed, which custom is equally dis- 
agreeable to both parties, both wishing the other at the deuce !— 
the visitor and the visited—the full-dressed lady mounting a 
long and dirty staircase to find the undressed lady with her 
tallow candles, and what is more disgraceful, her husband or 
father sitting by the-same fireside.”” A refreshing candour is 
not the least of the merits of these papers, which are selected 
from the family archives. 


This London. By R. Thurston Hopkins. Palmer. 10s. 6d. 


‘THIS LONDON’ should certainly appeal to the public, 
because it does not deal with the common sights: it is written 
out of wide knowledge of London, it is neither a treatise nor a 
guide-book, but a pleasant, chatty, companionable book that 
really does reveal ‘‘ unknown London.’”” Mr. Hopkins has a 
laudable delight in ‘‘ pubs’ and, therefore, we feel that he 
enjoyed his investigations. He is not a profound writer; his 
ideas are commonplace, and his grammar is not always unim- 
peachable; but his book is unpretentious, his humility disarming 
and the impression he leaves is a pleasant one. Here and there 
we have observed trivial inaccuracies. His most serious fault, 
perhaps, is in the Limehouse chapter. Mr. Hopkins perhaps does 
not know his Limehouse quite so well as his other districts. 
Certainly he has failed to check his knowledge recently, and 
anybody, travelling to the Causeway to find his pigtailed crowds 
of Chinese will be greatly disappointed. ‘* Chinatown ”’ is now 
almost a myth; the change in the last four years or so has 
been revolutionary; and, of course, there are no pigtails. 


The Other Bundle. . By Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. Hutchinson, 
18s. 


IN this pleasantly discursive volume Lord Shaw has garnered 
the sheaves of a life-time. His method is rather that of the 
literary gossip than of the formal autobiographer, and his tran- 
sitions from one theme to another are sometimes a little start- 
ling in their rapidity and apparent inconsequence. For all that, 
there is no shortage of entertainment. Lord Shaw has a reten- 
tive memory and can tell a good story. There are many such in 
the volume; and one of the best, because one of the tersest, is 
that of the old ghillie who, on leaving the witness-box in a 
fishing dispute, remarked: ‘‘ A d——d shame—to put a man on 
his oath—in a fishing case.’”’ Politics hover in the background 
of the narrative. Lord Shaw has always been distinguished for 
his vigorous independence of judgment, and it will be within 
the recollection of many readers that he found himself in oppo- 
sition to the vast majority of his fellow-countrymen, and to 
many of his political associates, on the subject of England’s 
South African policy which terminated in the Boer War. There 
was, however, no severance of personal friendships, and Lord 
Haldane, who was at that time one of the leading exponents of 
Liberal Imperialism, wrote to him: ‘‘ When I read day by day 
of the pluck and courage you were displaying in an unpopular 
cause I said to myself: ‘ Were I in Galasniels I would take off 
my. coat and canvass house to house for this man!’ ”? That is 4 
tribute of which any man might feel reasonably proud. 


A Literary History of Rome to the Close of the Golden Age. By 
J. Wight Duff. Fisher Unwin, 12s. 6d. 


WE are glad to welcome in a cheaper form a standard hand- 
book to the best period of Latin literature, from the beginnings 
to the close of the Augustan age. Of such poets as Virgil of 
Horace very little that is both new and true can be said, but 
their reactions on the mind must vary with its surroundings and 
the culture of the age, and Dr. Duff is a worthy representative 
of the learning of to-day. We can only hope that his writing 
will find in this new edition a wider public than that which has 
already established him as an authority on his subjects. 
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MOTORING 


By H. THoRNTON RuTTER 


EIGHT obviously plays a very important part 
in the light type of car; the more mass to be 


moved, the greater energy required from the 
power unit. One of the successes in motor design 
last season—and it can safely be prophesied for this 
season also—is the two-litre six-cylinder 16-45 h.p. 
Wolseley, and its success was greatly due to the 
comparatively light weight its smooth-running engine 
had to propel. The unladen weight of the chassis 
is about eighteen hundredweight. It has been truly 
said that a good four-cylinder engine is better than 
an indifferent six-cylinder motor, but that a good six 
needs no comparison with a motor of lesser combus- 
tion chambers; its superiority is beyond argument. 
There have not been a great number of good light 
six-cylinder cars produced recently, although fashion 
has turned towards the multi-cylinder motor, in order 
to get gear-changing reduced to a minimum. The 
Wolseley Motor Company struck a gold mine, to 
speak metaphorically, when they produced the two- 
litre model; it combined lightness and a smooth-run- 
ning motor with a nice acceleration, economical to 
run and powerful enough to carry coachwork capable 
of seating five persons comfortably under all topo- 
graphical and climatic conditions. That is why there 
was so much competition to buy their works and 
design when they were up for sale eighteen months 
ago, and the automobile world to-day credits Mr. 
W. R. Morris with having acquired a bargain when he 
purchased the business. 


* 
* * 


It is an extraordinary state of affairs that only 
a few motor-car manufacturers appear to realize that 
the smaller the engine the greater number of gear 
ratios should be provided. One finds quite a number 
of three-speed gear boxes where there should be four, 
and the manufacturers candidly reply to any 
criticism on this point that the public will not pay 
the extra cost of the necessary extra gear. I mention 
this point because the price of the Wolseley two-litre 
six-cylinder saloon is £4,495, and some people imagine 
that it should be less; they seem to forget it has 
several features of this character, such as a four- 
speed gear box, which make it such an excellent 
carriage, and the price asked for it is only com- 
mensurate with its worth. Motorists should be satis- 
fied with getting twenty shillings for the pound, but 
there is a large body of road users who seem to imagine 
that they should receive twenty-five shillings. * 


Another feature which is of growing importance to 
motor users is the endeavour of the motor manufac- 
turer to abolish the repair department in his works 
and throw such business into the hands of the chief 
retailers of his products. It is for this reason that 
one finds agents of well-known makes of cars, such as 
the Wolseley, providing themselves with adequate 
repair shops, which they call service stations. That 
phrase has been borrowed from the U.S.A., where 
a good deal of advertising of the service which is 
Provided to purchasers appears in the announcements 
made by the salesmen. We may not talk so much 
about it in England—and then we usually call it repairs 
or adjustments—but more work is done for nothing 
by the principal retailers in Great Britain than is per- 
formed elsewhere in the world on similar terms. 


Company 


UNITED SERDANG AND AMAL- 
GAMATED RUBBER ESTATES 


SCHEME OF AMALGAMATION APPROVED 


VIEWS OF MR. H. ERIC MILLER AND MR. JAMES 
FAIRBAIRN ON THE FUSION 


Meetings of shareholders and debenture-holders of the 
Amalgamated Rubber and General Estates, Ltd. the Amalga- 
mated (Rubber) Finance Co., Ltd., and the United Serdang 
(Sumatra) Rubber Plantations, Ltd., were held on Wednesday 
last at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., to consider 
resolutions approving the amalgamation of the companies. 

Mr. James Fairbairn, presiding at an EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL MeETING of the Amalgamated Rubber and General 
Estates, Ltd., said that it was pro that the share and 
debenture stockholders of the Amalgamated Rubber and General 
Estates and the Amalgamated (Rubber) Development Co. 
should receive one share in the United Serdang Co. for every 
two shares in each of the other companies, and four United 
Serdang shares for every £1 of debenture stock in the Amal- 
gamated Rubber and General Estates, or, alternatively, 
payment in cash at the rate of £1 1s. per £0 stock. 

The shares proposed to be allotted to the Amalgamated share 
and debenture holders and the Development shareholders 
would not participate in the dividend declared by the Serdang 
Co. for the year ended August 31, 1927, and only to the 
extent of three-fourths of any dividends declared for the year 
ending August 31, 1928, but in all other respects would rank 
pari passu with the existing shares of the Serdang Co. That 
was a fair and equitable adjustment of the position. 

It was impossible to give estimates of future profits, but he 
felt sure that the combined profit under one administrative 
control should show excellent results. When the amalgamation 
was carried through, the combined planted acreage would be 
38,7412 acres, against a total issued capital of £1,423,273, or 
under £37 per planted acre, without making allowance for the 
large reserve lands, liquid assets, cash resources, buildings, 
plant and machinery. It was obvious that the amalgamation 
had been arranged on an equitable basis. 

He was advising them, as shareholders in the Amalgamated 
Rubber and General Estates, Ltd., to amalgamate with the 
United Serdang Co., because he was absolutely convinced that 
it was the right course to adopt, not only in the interests of 
both companies, but also in the interests of the rubber 
plantation industry generally. 

The resolutions approving the scheme were carried. 


At meetings of the Amalgamated (Rubber) Development 
Company, Ltd., resolutions approving the scheme were adopted, 
and at the debenture holders’ meeting of the Amalgamated 
Rubber and General Estates, Ltd., it was also approved. 


UNITED SERDANG MEETING 


Mr. H. Eric Miller, presiding at the meeting of the United 
Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber Plantations, Ltd., which was held 
later in the day to consider the scheme, said that the Amal- 
gamated Company had a good record. Their dividend during 
the last three completed years had averaged 133%, while those 
of the Serdang Company had averaged about double that rate. 
The market prices of the respective shares had similarly moved, 
very much on the basis of a Serdang share being worth twice 
as much as an Amalgamated share. Including the debenture 
stock and the capital of the Development Company, the capital 
invested in the Amalgamated Company was £1,307,000, and 
the directors of the Serdang Company were proposing to allot 
shares of the face value of £638,500, thus again fixing the 
relative values of the undertakings at approximately two to one. 

They had had the Sumatra properties of both companies 
inspected by two experts, and their reports were in agreement. 
Having thus arrived, to the best of their ability, at the com- 
parative value of the two concerns, it had been an easy calcu- 


‘lation to reckon what number of United Serdang shares would 


bear the same proportion to the value of the Amalgamated Com- 
pany’s undertaking as the present issued capital of the United 
Serdang Company bore to the value of its undertaking. The 
Serdang Company had about twice as much mature rubber as 
the Amalgamated Company, but as compared with the former 
2,968 acres of young rubber, the latter were bringing in 4,985 
acres, which should be a most valuable souree of future revenue. 

If the amalgamation was effected, they would have altogether 
over 30,000 acres of rubber, 1,000 acres of coffee and about 7,000 
acres of Gambier and Oil Palms—a total planted area of about 
38,000 acres. 

It might be said that the United Serdang and the Amal- 
gamated Company were fair-sized units, but that was only 
relative to the multitude of much smaller a companies. 
Given an efficient organization to control the details of the 
business, there could be no doubt at all that the welding of 
rubber-growing interests into more powerful units was not only 
a wise step but was almost a necessity if the best was to be 
made of it. 

The scheme was approved. 
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CITy N OTES 


Lombard Street, W WSEAS 


HE outstanding feature of the Stock Exchange 
of late has been the strength of the gilt-edged 
market, a strength which appears likely to be 
maintained in view of the fact that at the turn of the 
year financing is likely to be arranged much more 
easily than usual. Many market authorities express 
the opinion that during the first quarter of 1928 the 
outstanding feature will be the strength of the gilt- 
edged stocks. 

In view of the fact that between now and next 
September some £225,000,000 of Government debt 
must be either converted or redeemed, it is to be hoped 
that this prophecy will prove correct. At the same 
time there are factors which might mitigate against 
its fulfilment. The underlying reason for the present 
strength is the belief that gold in large quantities 
may reach this country from America, a movement 
caused by the high level at which sterling in terms 
of the dollar is standing. If this gold movement 
were allowed to continue, with the result that the 
enormous stocks in America would be reduced and 
the supplies in various financial centres in Europe 
increased, it is suggested that it would be advanta- 
geous not merely to Europe but also to America, an 
opinion which it is believed is shared by many of the 
large American financial institutions. American 
politicians have in the past made so much of America’s 
vast gold holding that it is a little difficult for them 
to turn round and admit that it is not to the 
permanent. advantage of the United States that they 
should enjoy a glut of the precious metal which is 
needed by so many other countries. 

This being Election year in America, it is there- 
fore possible that, for political reasons, steps will be 
taken to stop this export of gold before it becomes 
too pronounced. This could be brought about by 


raising the New York rate or lowering our rate. If - 


the former method were employed our gilt-edged 
market would be dull; if the latter, our gilt-edged 
market would be temporarily stimulated. It is a 
little difficult, therefore, either to concur or disagree 
with the optimistic views as to the future trend of 
prices, but even if there is no substantial all-round 
advance, I see no reason to anticipate any general 
setback, always, of course, presuming that the 
Government conversion scheme, when it comes along, 
will not take any form likely seriously to upset 
existing issues. 


NEWSPAPER SHARES 


Reference has frequently been made in these notes 
to the shares of companies connected with what is 
known as “‘ the Popular Press.’’ The possibilities of 
these shares is again illustrated by the fact that the 
Daily Mirror Newspapers, Ltd., have declared a share 
bonus which is to take the form of one share free 
for every three shares held. This is the second bonus 
this very prosperous company has distributed this 
year, the first, which took the form of one new 
Ordinary share free in respect of every two shares 
held, having been made in January last. I see no 
reason why these bonus disbursements should not be 
repeated at fairly regular intervals, as I am of 
opinion that the Daily Mirror company is in an 
extremely strong position. 

The various companies of what. is known as the 
Rothermere group are all interested in one another’s 
shares. The Associated Newspapers Company owns 
the Daily Mail and the Evening News. The Daily 
Mail Trust holds a controlling interest in the 
Associated Newspapers Company and in addition a 
49 per cent. interest in the Daily Express and the 
Evening Standard. The Daily Mirror company, in 
addition to owning the Daily Mirror, is a very large 


shareholder in the Daily Mail Trust and in the 
Associated News, and also in the Sunday Pictorial 
company, while the Sunday Pictorial company, in 
addition to owning the Sunday Pictorial, is interested 
in the other companies of the group. In addition, 
all these companies are interested in paper pulp 
companies. It may be remembered the Daily Mirror 
company and the Sunday. Pictorial company 
guaranteed a recent Debenture issue of the Anglo. 
Canadian Paper Pulp Company and in return for 
this received a considerable quantity of common 
stock in the Anglo-Canadian Company which in two 
or three years’ time should prove particularly 
valuable. 

Another interesting possibility as regards these 
newspaper companies lies in the fact that between 
them they are believed to hold the majority of the 
shares in the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company. It is probable that with the first quarter of 
1928 a new company to exploit these Anglo-Newfound- 
land mineral deposits will be formed and its appearance 
will probably lead to considerable activity in the 
various newspaper shares. In these circumstances, 
I can only repeat the opinion that has been expressed 
in the past, which is that both Daily* Mirror shares 
and Sunday Pictorial shares at the present level are 
investments which possess first-class possibilities. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


Last year many adverse rumours were spread on 
various occasions with reference to the British 
American Tobacco Company. That these were 
groundless is shown by the figures for the year 
ended September 30 last recently issued. The net 
profits for the year, after deducting all charges and 
expenses of management and providing for income- 
tax, amount to £6,354,095, as against £6,195,817 
for the previous year. The dividend is maintained at 
25 per cent., and shareholders are to receive in 
January next an interim dividend of rod. per share 
for the year 1927 and 1928. In due course we shall 
receive the report of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
and I feel confident the figures here will also prove 
extremely satisfactory. The Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany have disappointed their shareholders by not 
declaring a bonus. In view of the talk of American 
competition, it is possible that this policy will be 
adhered to. The Directors of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, however, would be acting fairly to their 
shareholders if on the present occasion they disclose 
the extent of their hidden reserves. These hidden 
reserves belong by right to the existing shareholders, 
and, while it may be prudent not to disburse them, 
there can be no question that existing shareholders 
are entitled to know their extent. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 


Mining shares of recent months have been very 
disappointing. An outstanding exception, however, 
has been provided by the shares of the Ashanti 
Goldfields Corporation. Looking back I see these 
shares were originally recommended in these notes 
in August, 1926, at 14s. 6d., which recommendation 
was repeated in June of the present year when they 
were 26s. They are now 34s. 6d., and further 
comment perhaps is called for. This mine, which is 
a regular dividend payer, has lately been developing 
in an amazing fashion, a new reef having been 
dpened up showing surprising values and splended 
widths. The last progress report issued a week or 
so ago discloses the fact that the old shoot of ore, 
which was known as the Obbuassi shoot, is show- 
ing unexpected enrichment on the 22nd level. 

It is extremely difficult and hazardous to prophesy 
future developments in a mine, but those most closely 
connected with the company are extremely optimistic, 
and should the present developments continue these 
shares should stand materially higher. TauRuUS 
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Company Meetings 
AERATED BREAD COMPANY 


IMPORTANT ACQUISITIONS 


The Annuat GENERAL MEETING of the Aerated Bread Company, 
Ltd., was held on December 19 at the Criterion Restaurant. 

Sir Charles Cottier (the Chairman) said that the gross profit 
on trading for the past year was £611,919, as against £628,229 
in the previous year, but this decrease of £16,309 might be 
considered a purely temporary falling off in turnover in view of 
the facts he was able to lay before the meeting. Early in the 
year the board decided to carry out a serious revision in the 
previous policy of managerial administration. This procedure 
obviously temporarily affected the normal course of business. 
The board and management had only now commenced to ex- 
perience the effect of that complete change in the administrative 
working of the business decided upon as necessary to reap the 
same share of prosperity the company had enjoyed in the past. 
It had been considered that even an obvious reduction of profit 
consequent upon the altered policy should not be permitted to 
interfere with the line of action arrived at. 

Among the principal items calling for consideration had been 
the greatest comfort and satisfaction of that section of the public 
upon which the company relied for its patronage and business 
by the bringing up to date of those of its shops which particu- 
larly required attention in that direction and the revision and 
maintenance of a sufficient number of shops to give the necessary 
scope for the company’s trade which was so essential in the 
present competitive period. As to the former, in certain cases 
as a result of such remodelling, the takings had been largely 
increased, and in one particular instance doubled. In pursu- 
ance of the policy arrived at, it was found essential to entirely 
close down for reconstruction certain of the company’s shops, 
which closing in some cases extended over the greater part of 
the year. It might be considered that the interruption of 
business at such premises accounted for the greater part of the 
reduced turnover. The board had also had to give serious con- 
sideration to the question of renewals of leases where prohibitive 
rents were required as a condition of renewal. 

Having concentrated their energies in the directions indicated 
the board had thought it advisable to ‘‘ mark time ’’ during the 
year in the policy of acquiring and rebuilding individual shops, 
and only one had been opened. Foresight in this had been 
shown, as they had had the opportunity of acquiring a con- 
trolling interest in the J.P. Restaurants, Ltd., thereby securing 
over fifty fully equipped additional shops, the whole of which 
were either freehold or on long leases at favourable rents. Since 
the close of the financial year they had also acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in the ordinary share capital of the well-known 
and old-established business of W. Hill and Son, Ltd., which 
company, apart from its freehold bakeries situated at Bucking- 
ham Gate, Westminster, owned or controlled twenty-nine 
properties in the London area. The directorate of W. Hill and 
Son, Ltd., now consisted of the board of the Aerated Bread 
Company, together with Mrs. Hill, a highly competent member 
of the old board of W. Hill and Son. The Aerated Bread 
Company owned a very large site at Camden Town, upon which 
its bakeries, stores and factories had been constructed. 

In acquiring the control of J.P. Restaurants and a substantial 
interest in W. Hill and Son, their policy was to close down the 
bakeries and stores of those companies and to consolidate them 
with their own bakeries at Camden Town. In order to pay 
the purchase price for their investment in W. Hill and Son, 
and the capital expenditure involved in the alterations and 
extensions at Camden Town, and for further working capital, 
the directors intended to issue at an early date the balance of 
the authorized share capital—namely, 153,700 shares—to the 
ordinary shareholders upon terms which would be announced 
in a circular to be issued to them. On the lines of progressive 
policy indicated, the company should maintain satisfactory 
dividends and retain and enlarge its hold on the public 
confidence. 

After reviewing the various items of the balance-sheet, the 
Chairman continued :—As already intimated, your directors regret 
to report the death of Mr. Frederick Hutter, one of the com- 
pany’s managing directors, during the past year after a long 
period of ill-health, and Mr. C. E. Davies retired from the 
board in December last, when Mr. Arthur Charles Pearce was 
appointed managing director, such appointment being that fore- 
shadowed by me at the last meeting. (Hear, hear.) 

You will also note that since the last meeting the Right 
Honourable Sir Hamar Greenwood, Bart., K.C., M.P., and Mr. 
Vernon Frank Keeble have been elected on the board, and that 
both these gentlemen and Mr. Pearce retire in accordance with 
the Articles of Association and offer themselves for re-election. 
These gentlemen, together with Mr. J. D. Bright (who also 
comes up for re-election to-day) and myself, form the present 
directorate as referred to earlier. 

With regard to Mr. Pearce it will probably be known to the 
shareholders in general that that gentleman brought to the 
company a considerable experience in the catering world and 
has given practical evidence of his ability, coupled with un- 
doubted earnestness in the interests of this company. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the dividend 
recommended was declared. 


CARRERAS, LTD. 


The Twenty-FourtH ANNUaL GENERAL MEETING of Carreras, 
Ltd., was held on December 19 at River Plate House, E.C., 
Mr. Bernhard Baron (chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The Chairman said: It is a great pleasure to be able once 
again to congratulate you upon a successful year’s trading, 
and, considering all the circumstances in which wa@ have had 
to work, the result is one of which we can justly be proud. 

You will see from the profit and loss account that the, balance 
available is £1,880,000, including £621,000 brought forward 
from last year, and you will readily understand that in a year 
when we were called upon for over half the period to bear an 
additional duty of 8d. per pound placed on tobacco, the figure 
mentioned has been made possible only by a very largely-increased 
turnover and the putting forth of every possible effort by those 
connected with the working of the business. 

The increased duty is not the only difficulty with which we 
have had to contend, as, with the continued expansion of our 
business, we have found ourselves limited for factory space, 
and, in spite of all the overtime and all the ingenuity that we 
could devise, we have not been able to fulfil all the demands 
made upon us by the increasing sale of our productions. I 
regret to say that we are still behind with our orders, and many 
of our customers have been disappointed through not receiving 
goods promptly. In the coming year, however, I hope that 
all these things will be remedied, and we are anxiously awaiting 
the completion of our new premises in Hampstead Road. That 
work is being pushed ahead with all possible speed, and I 
understand from our contractors that they have every .hope of 
being able to complete the building by about the middle of 
next year, 

There is one other matter I would like to mention, and that 
is to remind you that an increasing business requires bigger 
stocks and additional financial resources. We require money 
to pay for building our splendid new factory, also for putting 
into it the most up-to-date machinery and equipment. This 
year, therefore, your directors have recommended that a new 
issue of shares should be made at a price which, while it gives 
the shareholders a substantial benefit, will also yield to the 
company the money necessary to provide for the extension of 
the business. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
dividend of 35 per cent., free of income tax on the Ordinary 
and ‘* A”? Ordinary shares, making 50 per cent., free of income 
tax, for the year, was declared, 

At an extraordinary general meeting a resolution was passed 
increasing the capital of the company to £1,450,000 by the 
creation of 2,000,000 new ‘‘ B ”? Ordinary shares of 2s. 6d. each. 


E. W. TARRY & CO. 


Commander Oliver Locker-Lampson, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P., 
presided on Wednesday last at the meeting of E. W. Tarry 
& Co., Ltd., in the absence through indisposition of the chair- 
man, Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., D.L., and in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said that the conditions 
in South Africa during the year under review were, far from 
normal. Commercial difficulties had perhaps been felt in a 
greater degree by their competitors, because the interests of 
E. W. Tarry & Co, were probably more varied and widespread 
than others. On the whole, however, they, had no cause for 
complaint. They were, for example, just now shipping many 
thousands of picks for the Government Railway—a_ ccttract 
which they obtained in open competition with all si ppliers. 

The only complaint they made was that British manufacturers, 
whose business had been built up and whose reputation had 
been established in the Dominions by firms such as theirs, now 
took small offices in Johannesburg and were tendering as Scuth 
African merchants, thus depriving those responsible for their 
introduction of the results of their labour. The large majority 
of British manufacturers, however, preferred to be loyal to those 
who had built up their trade and reputation. Trade in certain 
districts had been affected by the fact that the total production 
of diamonds had been considerably in excess of the consumption. 
The prohibition of prospecting for one year was undoubtedly a 
sane policy, although it affected a large business done by them 
in connexion with alluvial production. 

The profit and loss account showed that the gross profit was 
496,951 against £77,836 last year, an increase of £19,115, 
while the general charges showed an increase of £9,750. The 
profit carried to the balance sheet, after providing for depre- 
ciation, etc., was £27,164 against £17,899 last year, an 
increase of £9,264, which he was sure would be appreciated 
by every shareholder. The future was distinctly encouraging. 
Since June 30 last the progress made was in advance of their 
anticipations and in excess of the favourable statement now 
submitted. It should be a matter of sincere gratification to the 
shareholders that the progressive policy of the directors, ccupled 
with the enthusiasm of the staff, was such rhat the Company 
found itself in a substantially improved position, At a suitable 
opportunity the directors might issue the remainder of the 
share capital which had been sanctioned by the shareholders, 
as this would enable them to go forward with extensions that 
were necessary for the Company’s interests. In this event the 
existing shareholders would, of course, be given the first oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the new shares. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 301 
A Famous NOVEL AND ITs FeMALe HERO; 
HER TALENTS GREAT—‘‘ HER MERITS?’’? UNDER ZERO. 
Two-thirds of town beseiged by General Grant. 
Juice, fibres, leaves, all useful—noble plant! 
Reverse a utensil in dairies found. 
Behead what ’tis that makes the football bound. 
The very man to whom our book we owe. 
This little word affirms that it is so. 
Welcome to soldier worn with toils and fights. 
Fair lady sought ‘* by many prowest knights.’’* 
He’ll plead that men condemned to die may live. 
Variety to organ-sounds I give. 

* Milton, P.R. iii. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 299 
Two BIRDS: ONE LARGE AND NOISY, ONE NIGH MUTE; 
BoTH INSECT-EATERS : NEITHER TOUCHES FRUIT. 
“* Descends in thunder ?’’ Yes, sir; all must go. 
Him can we hope to? He’s a wily foe! 
A light that’s darkness,—difficult to see. 
From death let comfort separated be! 
By quackery vaunted, seldom cheaply sold. 
Befell Don Quixote in the days of old. 
A warlike horseman of the East curtail. 
* Not even in this should the batrachians fail.’ 
Characteristic of the pioneer. 
By bargain-hunters rarely reckoned dear. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 299 
ater Fall 1 Don Quixote, Pt. I, Chap. xlvii. 
utgenera L 2 The river shall swarm with frogs, 
bscurit Y which shall go up and come into 
e Cease thine house . . . and into thine 
anace A ovens, and into thy kneading- 
nchantmen T? troughs. 
ossa Ck 
neading-troug H2 


PPP 


Exod. viii. 3. 
N.B.—‘‘ The fly-catcher is of all our 
nterpris E summer birds the most mute.’’ 
emainde R Gilbert White, Letter xl to Pennant. 

Acrostic No. 299.—The winner is Farsdon (name and address, 
please !), who has selected as his prize ‘ Death Comes for the 
Archbishop,’ by Willa Cather, published by Heinemann and 
reviewed in our columns on December 10, under the heading of 
New Fiction. Two other competitors chose this book, twenty- 
one named ‘ There is No Return,’ thirteen ‘A _ Soldier- 
Diplomat,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Boskerris, Carlton, J. R. Cripps, Kirkton, 
Madge, Martha, Peter, St. Ives, Stucco, Yendu. 

One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
Miss Carter, Clam, Gay, Glamis, Iago, Jop, John Lennie, Met, 
N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus, C. J. Warden. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Ape, Barberry, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Ruth Carrick, Ceyx, Dhualt, D. L., 
Reginald P. Eccles, Cyril E. Ford, Henry Hiles, J. B., Mrs. A. 
Lole, Margaret, Lady Mottram, Oakapple, Quis, Twyford, Tyro, 
Capt. W. R. Wolseley. All others more. 

Acrostic No, 298.—One Light wrong: G. M. Fowler. 
Lights wrong: Sir Reginald Egerton. 
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“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.”’ 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS 
Highbrows and Lowbrows. 


The Mutations of Mechanism 


Hearse House. 
Prologue.—The Ship of War. Cha 


By Pousse Cailloux 
By William M‘Fee 


By Douglas G. Browne 
1. The Popinjay. Chap. 


Il. Plot and Counter-plot. Chap. III. The Unwelcome Guest. 
Sahkyr Hanoum. 


A Traverse of the Matterhorn. 
(22-23 August, 1927.) . 


By John Horne 


By William Bellows 
Karpreen’s River. 
Archbishop and Admiral. 
Bananas. 


Musings without Method— 


Dr. W. R. Hearst of Oglethorpe University—The Power and 
Importance of the United States—" Big Bill’’ of Chicago—The 
United States as its Wiser Citizens see it—Winning the War 
and War Debts—Histery no Its Uselessness—The 
Injustice of the Whigs. 


By David Hannay 
By Rawdon Hoare 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘ Blackwood's 
Magazine’ seat by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for 
six months, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 


24 December 1927 


For the gift that is always appreciated, that will be a 
constant reminder of your thoughtfulness, you cannot do 
better than select one of the beautiful New Improved 
Gillette Safety Razor Sets, silver plated or gold plated as 
you prefer. 


The New Standard, Bostonian, Traveller and Tuckaway 
sets make ideal gifts for men, and are especially adapted 
for home use, for travelling, the club, the office. 
New Improved Gillette Outfits 21/- and upwards. 
Oldtype Gillette Sets 2/6 and upwards. 


GILLETTE In packets of 10 (20 shaving edges) - 4/6 
BLADES In packets of 5 (10 shaving edges) - 2/3 


Sold by Gillette Dealers everywhere. 
Illustrated Booklet sent free on request. 


GILLETTE 


SAFETY RAZOR 


NO STROPPING «oom NO HONING 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 184-188 Great Portland St., London,W.1 


THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert & Butler. Mstablished 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.34 
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Books Shipping 
Bela BLE BOOKS FOR SALE Pp. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


Illustrated by Norman Lindsay. 
Privately printed. N.D. As new. £3 138s. 6d. 
"Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. 


ons Il Pentamerone. Large paper copy. 2 vols. 1893. 
7 10s 


“Burton’s The Kasidah. L.P. 1925. 30s. 
Hardy (Thomas). Tess of the D’Urbervilles. L.P. Signed 
copy. As new. 1926. £10 10s. ; 


Milne (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
new. £5 

Ruskin (John). Modern Painters. Stones of Venice. Seven 
Lamps. 10 vols. 1888. (Pub. £15). £6. 

Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new. £5 5s. ‘ 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

——_* Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions. 2 vols. 

or \*te Illustrated Library Edition. 22 vols. 1867. 

R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘* Valima” Edition. 26 vols. £30. 


Lord Morley’s Works. Edition de Luxe. 15 vols. £10 10s. 


Lucian translated by Hickes. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 
Press. £3 3s. 
Arthur Machen’s Works. 9 vols. £5 5s. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 

(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 

- Frequent and Regular Sailings from 

LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete.. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., etc., etc. 

P. & O. and B.I. Tickets intercha ble, also Tickets of 

. & O. Orient and New Zeala Shipping Companies. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 
and B.1. Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 123 Leadenhall Street, £.C.3 


Miscellaneous 


HERE is a vacancy in a well-equipped modern fiat (West), 

within twelve minutes from the West-end, for an elderly 

gentleman or lady. Every attention, with the best of food 
and comfort. Highest references given and required.—Write in 
first instance to Box 709, Saturpay REVIEW. 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


‘} Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked ase 
| Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s per ton, at pit truck loads 
Stock now, Share a Truck. 

i Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
j Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 
{ Get it at Farrar’s. 


FARRAR, Dept. S, 


Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos 
Telephone: 2220 Cheltenham. 


Address— WM. D. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Reports duplicated 
at reasonable charges. 


OVELS, Short Stories, Articles, etc., Revised, Typed, and 
Sold! Send MSS. without obligation. Author’s Aid 
Service, (J) Princes Avenue, Hull. 


Appeal 


‘'T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or ‘‘ rummage "’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 24.12.1927 
Allen & Unwin Harrap Nash & Grayson j 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann’ Odhams Press 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins - Putnam’s 
Burne, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Routledge 

bourne odge mpson 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett 
Collins Hutchinson P.C.K. 
Crosby Lockwood arrold Stanley Paul 
Dent o Paul Ware Head 
& Boon Werner Laurie 

Richards . rray 


OAL.—Trucks to any Station (five to ten tons as 

required). Best House Coal, 17s. pit; Kitchen Cobbles, 

15s.; Best Coke, 15s.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 23s.—Buckle 
Colliery Co., 139 Hales, Cheltenham. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 76, ‘‘ Composer,’? Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


TEWART'S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 

Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 

confidential inquiries and detective work of all descri 
tions, whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other annoyance. Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. . A. Aston, M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 


OPALS 
“‘ Black ’* Opals, Fiery Opals, lovely colours. Opal specimens— 


Direct from Australia. Low prices. Lists free. 
H, SEWARD, OPTICIAN, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


INCOME TAX RELIEF 


RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years. 
LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 


G. M. EMERY, P-A.S.L. (late Inland Revenue 
41 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Please call; write or ‘phone. Regent 3001. Clients visited. 
Officially Authorised Repayment Agents. 
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Political Portants—Questions for Mr. Lloyd 
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